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the most profitable course 
in the end, the country ac- 
quiesces, The Danes have 
all the advantage of our 
“moral support,” it is true ; 
but meantime they are 
being ruined, and have no 
confidence that this sup- 
port will help them to re- 
possess the Dannewerk, or 
damp the ardour of German 
gunpowder, Moral support ! 
What we have seen of its 
operation these two or three 
years inclines us to think 
that the term is altogether 
mistaken. It was an im- 
moral support which Earl 
Russell offered to the Poles ; 
it is an immoral support 
with which he has mocked 
the weakness of the Danes 
and encouraged their swarm- 
ing enemies. Not that his 
Lordship has any suspicion 
of that ; and, being a genuine 
Whig statesman, there is 
probably no man in these 
kingdoms who has read the 
late proclamation of the King 
of Denmark to his army with 
less perturbation of mind, 
It is pathetic, too. “The 
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Ar present it is useless to discuss any further the conduct | to have curbed the arrogance of the enemy are in 
of our Government in the affairs of Denmark, 
graceful conduct, but it is thought to be safe and inexpensive, | 
and therefore, after a few twitches of conscience and certain 
throes of apprehension lest Earl Russell may not have taken 
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| Dannewerk has been abandoned, The guns which were 


no longer have an army at all if I did not withdraw you, I 
stand alone in the world with my people. No Power has yet 
The country lies open to the enemy, I! declared that it will support us by acts,” which the King 
deeply feel with you what we have already lost, But, my | seems to think ought to be the natural consequence of words, 
friends, I have only this one army for the defence of | “Not so,” says Earl Russell; “we have advised you into 
the country, and your Generals were of opinion that I should : difliculties, it is true; but none the more for that is it the 
business of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to help you out (of 
them. At,the same time, do 
not forget that you have my 
sympathy,” which the un- 
fortunate King might ex- 
change with profit for a 
handful of percussion caps 
or a pound of powder, 

But our disgrace in this 
matter is an accomplished 
fact ; and therefore we may 
leave it to the contemplation 
of friends and enemies, and 
turn to other affairs, Having 
earned the contempt of 
all parties engaged in the 
foul invasion of Schleswig 
and the hideous conflict in 
Poland, let us see what we 
are gaining out of the 
American war, The hatred 
and contempt of both par- 
ties there also! Nor is 
there anything new in the 
process by which we attain 
this melancholy end, All is 
accomplished by making 
known to the world our 
readiness tointerpose in any 
quarrel and the serenity 
with which we are prepared 
to take the consequences, as 
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laid down by Butler in “ Hudibras.” Commerce and cowardice 
is noW so well understood to be the motto of our Government 
that even when Karl Russe!! do.s venture to send big words 
back to a diy blusterer nobody gives him credit for the least 
sincerity, ‘lake, tor instance, his Lordship’s declarations in | 
the dispute about the Alabama, Nothingcau be more emphatic 
than his statement that neit ber now nor at any future time will 
her Majesty’s Ministers listen to the claims of the Federal 
Government for compensation for damage done to American 
shipping by that daring cruiser ; and yet we are all perfectly | 
sure that this declaration will not have the slightest iniuence 
on the counsels of Mr, Seward, True, it may occur to the 
American tecretary that this is a matter which has to be 
settled, not by a big-little Minister, but by the House 
of Commons. The claims of Mr, Seward on account 
of the “depredations” of the Alabama already amount 
to about two millions and a half sterling; but, if they | 
amounted to only a thousandth part of that sum, the money 
must be voted by the House of Commons before it can be 
paid ; and therefore Mr, Seward may be as well aware as 
Earl Russell that it never will be paid, The noble Ear! is 
perfectly safe, then, in denying boldly what he dare not ask ; 
but until the American Government is checked by the House 
of Commons they wiil pay littie attention to the * attitude” 
of the noble Earl. The demand, the threats, will be repeated ; | 
for there may yet be a chance of ‘ taking arise” out or the 
statesman who was kicked out of Poland by Prince Gortschakoff 
and who betrayed the Danes, 

But the mere existence of these demands is sufticient to 
condemn the conduct of our Government, About their legal 
absurdity there appears to be no doubt, In America, no 
more than in England, would there be any chance of sub- 
stantiation for them in any court of law; and yet they are 
made with all the emphasis of a wronged and irascible trades- 
man who calls for ‘that little account.” It is very well for | 
the friends of American statesmanship to say that, after all, 
such claims as these are only brought forward to serve 
political purposes at home; that to the eye of the observer | 
Mr, Seward palpably winks when he threatens to chastise 
us; and that he really is not so foolish as to attempt 
anything of the kind, or even to suppose that we deserve 
it. Probably it so: but how does it happen that 
American statesmen always practise this unpleasant ma- 
Deuvre upon ws, and never upon our friends on the other 
side of the Channel, for instance? Why is it that in the 
great Bunkum pantomime, in which Ministers like Mr. Seward 
“star it’ once a year, the part of ‘Pantaloon is invariably 
forced on our Foreign Secretary? The answer is obvious, An 
American mob takes particular delight in seeing a British | 
Minister caper in that capacity, and British Ministers are accus- 
tomed to take the réle without resistance, andeven without the 
satisfaction of seeingthe fun of it, But we, the British public, 
find more humiliation than amusement in the comedy, and | 
desire to withdraw from any future representation, How to 
do so may appear difficult till we consider what would be the 
result if Mr, Seward were to address such despatches to the 
French Emperor as are addressed to Karl Russell, or attempt 
to make home capital out of /is capacity to take menace 
without anger, 

Not that we have any fault to find with Earl Russell's 
determination to punish every infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act promptly, or even to strain the letter of the | 
law to carry out its spirit, Because Mr, Seward demands 
with threats what can never be yielded with justice, that is no 
reason why we should not enforce our own laws and do right, 
But let it be seen first that we are ready to meet threats with | 
chastisements, and next that we are anxious to docyual right, 
It is a reproach to us that, while the Government moves 
heaven and earth to “get up evidence” to justify them in 
detaining a vessel suspected of being designed for service 
against the Federals, of whom we are afraid, her Majesty's 
subjects are engaged by thousands daily in making weapons 
for service against the Confederates, of whom we are not 
afraid, Earl Russell is doubly right in averring that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act needs amendment, Let it be amended, 
but not in such a way that its provisions may work with that 
one-sided severity which Earl Russell seems to think it was 
designed for, 
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CASTLE GOTTORF, SCHLESWic. 

We have already, in previous Numbers, given some description of 
the city of Schleawig, which is one of the smallest capitals to be 
found anywhere out of Germany, where small States, and con- 
sequently small capital cities, are sufficiently numerous. The city, 
which contains only 11,000 inhabitants, is situated at one corner of 
a large “‘ijord,”’ or bay, formed by an arm of the sea, and when 
first seen by the stranger looks like a long straggling village built 
on the margin of a great pool. The principal "eons called 
the Lolliuse, leads from the houses on the banks of the fjord to 
the ‘‘old city,” aa it is called, which stands at its upper end, and 
is little entitled, either in point of extent or splendour, to so lofty a 
designation as that of ‘‘ city.” - 

The Gottort of which we publish an Engraving, is situated 
on one of two little islands, formed by the creeks in the bay or 
fjord, on the banks of which the capital of the duchy is built. 
In feont of the there is an avenue cf trees, at the end of which 
the palace stands. The edifice looks like a long whitewashed bar- 
rack; and, like German palaces generaliy, has not the slightest pre- 
teusion to architectural ornament. In ordinary timee, this is the 
residence of the ‘‘Stadthoider,’’ or Governor of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein; but was lately honoured by being occupied 
by the King himself, when the red and white fiag of Denmark 
floated from the dumpy square tower in the centre of the building. 

The name of Gottorf 1s derived from one of the three lines of 
Princes whose descendants are now claiming to be the legitimate 
heir to the twin dukedoms, as they are termed. 


TH SCHIELAND PaLAck, the museum and picture-gallery of Rotterdam, 
was destroyed by Gre ou Tuesday, the whole contents being consumed, and 
nothing but the bare walls left standing, 


| expected. 
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| view of atlairs. 


-| attentively than any of the other candidates, 


Foreign Yuntelligence. 
FRANCE. 

In political vixcles in Paris there are rumours of forthcoming con- 
ferences on the Duno-Germen “ difliculty,’’ while the speech of the 
Emperor of Austria is construcd in a pacific sense. There is an 
on dit that Lord Cowley has stated his impression that, come what 
may in the north of Kurope, England will not go to war. 

}rom Mexico the news 1s that the adherents of Juarez had almost 
everywhore been dispersed, and that the capture of Campeche was 


ITALY. 

Tho Minister of the Interior has issued orders to the Prefects to 
push on the armament of the National Guards. Large quantities of 
material of war continue to be forwarded to Ancona and Bologna, 

AUSTRIA, 

The iJmperor of Austria closed the Session of the Reichsrath in 
person on dionday. In his speech he took a somewhat rose-coloured 
He has joy for the continued prosperity of the 
empiro, and grief ior the distress in Hungary. The Session had not, 
he said, been remarkable; but it had produced some good work. He 
has endeavoured to maintain peace, and, indeed, he announces that 
the mission of Austzix is to raise the voice of peace in the council 
of nations. His ‘friendly relations with all the great Powers ot 
Lurope promise the complete attainment of this object.” Denmark, 
of course, is not a great Power; and therefore the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with her is not of much account. 
At any rate, that would seem to be the meaning of the statement of 
what Austria has done in regard to Schieswig in conjunction with 
Prussia. ‘The Kmperor confidently hopes that what has been done 
in that matter ‘* wil! secure a happy future to the countries whose 
rights have long been violated, und will not endanger the peace of 
Lurope in @ more extended sphere’? Finally, there is a glowing 
allusion to the strength with which Austria is to pursue the ‘new 
path of liberty which ehe has entered.” 

The provincial Diets have been convoked for the 2ad of March. 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


A Berlin telegram states that private letters received in that city 
from Warsaw report that on the 10th a squadron and a half of 
Russian cavalry, led by a single ollicer, entered the Polish capital in 
wild disorder. It was presumed that an engagement with the 
insurgents, ending unfavourably for the Russians, must have taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. 

The insurgent leader Jankowski and the national gendarme 
Schindler were hanged upon the glacis of the Warsaw citadel on the 
12th inst. A Cossack was shot, ior desertion to the insurgents, upon 
the same occasion. 


THE CIVIL WAR_ IN AMERICA, 

Wer have inteiligence trom New York to the 6th inst. 

The Uontederates appear to be making a general aggressive move- 
meut. Longstreet is reported to have driven the Federals into Knox- 
ville, and to have got possession of the valley of the French Broad 
River, whence large supplies of forage can be drawn. It is as- 
serted, however, that Longstreet’s cavalry had been defeated with 
the loss of two guns. Southern despatches state that the Federals 
had abandoned Tazewell and were retreating through Cumberland 
Gap. General Forster, at his own request, was relieved from the 
command at Knoxville on the 25th, General Schofield had been 
ordered to succeed him. 

At Tunnel Hill the Confederates had been driven in and a com- 
pany ot cavalry captured; but had taken Scotsville, in Kentucky, 
with the I'ederal garrison, Johoston’s army appears to have all 
but disappeared irom Da!ton—part having gone to Mobile and part 
to reinforce Longstreet. General Martin had attacked the Federals 
on the 28th ult., between Morristown and Louisville, and, after a 
stout contest, drove them from the field. The Confederates reoccu- 
pied Corinth on the 30th ult. 

In Western Virginia the Confederates had assumed the aggressive. 


They had occupied Petersburg, capturing a heavy supply-train on | 


its way there. They also took Burlington, but were afterwards 
driven out of it by the Federals. They had, however, succeeded in 
carrying off large quantities of supplies. 

There was a renewed report of General Meade being superseded by 
— Thomas, and that the latter would be replaced by General 

ooker, 

At Newbein, in North Carolina, they had driven in the Federal 
outposts; but, on pressing their advantages, were repulsed. On the 
James River they had captured a small expedition sent out by General 
Butier, and had destroyed a gun-boat which had becn dispatched to 
the eupport of the Federal expeditiva. 

Two brigades of Louisiana and ‘Texas troops were marching to 
the Mississippi River to temporarily blockade it and get arms from 
the last trans-Mississippi Department. The Oontederates had also 
seized upon Island No, 60, 

General Banks and Admiral Farragut were organising at Now 


| Orleans an expedition to attack Mobile, 


federais had recommenced shelling Fort Sumter, having dis- 

hat t ederates had remounted five guns on the fort. 
u proceeded, but, if the New York 
Jost is to be credited, there seems to be an intention of abandoning 
the siege. General Giumore was in New York, and was said to 
have expressed an opinion thet it was impossible to take Charleston, 
and that, moreover, it would be of no use to the Federals oven if 
they did capture it. 

Mr. Lincoln, under date of the let inst, bas ordered a draught 
for 500,000 inen to serve for three years or during the war, to take 
place on the lUch of March. Irom this number ure to be deducted 
all volunteers and draughted men not accredited upon any other call. 
The proclamation bas taken the public by surprise, and is asserted 
to have been rendered imperatively necessary by recent news 
received from the South, or by the probability of a war with France 
and England. 

Congress had recommended the revival of the rank of Lieutenant- 
General in the army, und suggested that Generai Grant should be 
selected to fill the office. 

The Secretary of the Navy has ordered a court of inquiry to 
assemble at Loston for the purpose of investigating the charge 
against the master’s mate of the Vanderbilt for shooting Mr. Gray, 
ok the Saxon, after the capture of the vessel, 

The mortality among the negroes on the Federal plantations in 
Louisiana was alarmingly great. 


OBITUARY, 

MR. WILLIAM HUNT, the well-known painter in water colours, died at 
his residence, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, on Wednesday week, at the 
age of seventy-four. Mr, Hunt has exhibited in the gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours since 1824. His works have latterly formed one of 
the chief attractions of the annual exhibitions, and their absence will create 
a void that the society will not easily be able to fill, 

MR. DYCE, the celebrated Academician, by whom some of the frescoes in the 
New Palace at Westminster were executed, died nt his residence at Streatham 
on Sunday last, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 

Miss LUCY AIKLN, the well-known authoress, died at Hampstead on the 
29th ult., in her 83rd year. Miss Aikin’s principal works were Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth, of James 1., and Charles I., and a Life of Addison, 


BRicuToN ELECTION.-The nomination of candidates for Brighton took 
place on Saturday. The proceedings were altogether of an unruly character 
so far as the crowd before the hustings was concerned. It seems to 
have bestowed its favours in the shape of stones, vegetables, fish, and 
mud in an impartial manner. Five candidates were proposed—Mr. Moor, 
a Conservative; Mr. Harper, who takes his stund on Protestantism ; 
Professor Fawcett, Mr. Goldsmid, and Mr. Dumas, Liberals. Mr. Goldsmid 
attacked Professor Fawcett and his committee in strong terms, but his 
observations seem to have got little further than to the reporters, owing to 
the noise in front of the hustings. Professor Fawcett was listened to more 
L ‘Lhe show of hands was wholly 
in bis favour, very few being held up for the other gentiemen. The 
polling took place on Monday, when the votes recorded were :—For Mr. H. 
Moor, 1663; Mr, Fawcett, 1465 ; 
Mr, Harper, 82, 


Mr. Goldsmid, 775; Mr, Dumas, 246; and | not os the “* Hereschaiten’ 


THE CAMPAICN IN SCHLESWIC. 
POSITION OF THE ARMIES. 

Tire greater part of the Danish army has takon refuge at Diippel 
and in the Isiand of Alsen, to which they were tollowed by the 
Austro-Prussian forces, while another portion of the Danes ‘haya 
retired into Jutland. A struggle for the possession of Diippel ig 
about to commence ; but it is believed that a regular siege will be 
necessary before the position can be taken, if it is taken at all. 
Tho fighting for the last few days has been confined to skirmishes 
between the Danish rear guard and reconnoitring parties of the 
Prussians, who are, by special arrangement, allowed to form the 
van of the Austro-Prussian army. The Austrian head-quarters 
were at Apenrade and those of the Prussians at Gravenstein, 
a little to the south of Diippel. A report from General dg 
Luttichau, the new Commander of the Danish army, has beep 
published in Copenhagen. In this report the General says “ that 
during two days and two nights the Danish troops had to 
struggle in the midst of snow and ice, during the whole 
course of their retreat against forces three times morg 
numerous, Extenuated by fatigue, but still unbroken, the Danish 
battalions, to the number of fourteen, were able to reach the heights 
of Diippel, and thence, for a certain number, the Island of Alsen. 
Uniortunately, a body of 5000 infantry umd threo regiments 
of cavalry, who were separated for several days from the main 
army, were obliged to proceed northwards towards Jutland, con- 
stantly pursued by the enemy. ‘They succeeded, however, in 
cressing the Rivcr Kienigeau, and escaped from the attacks of the 
invading troops.”’ At Diippel and on the Island of Alsen there are 
nearly 30,000 Danish troops. Thenarrowest point of the arm of the 
sea separating Alsen from the main land lies between the village of 
Diippel, on the peninsular side of the strait, and the town of Sonder- 
burg on the island. A bridge of boats connects the two sides of the 
strait, which are not more than 300 paces across. On the western side 
of Diippel the Danes have two earthworks of immense strength and 
bristling with guns of position, The number of cannon mounted upon 
these works is not accurately known, but is generally admitted to be 
very large. The guns in question were mostly brought from 
Rendsburg before the Danes gave up that fortress to the troops of 
the Bund. The works at Diippel commend not only the terrain 
and approaches westward on the main land, including the chaussce, 
or high road from Flensburg, but also the straits and the opposite 
shore on the island. 

By the latest accounts received it appears that the Danes are 
determined not only to refuse to entirely evacuate the duchy of 
Schleswig, but to endeavour to reconquer it. Their ships of war 
are daily hovering about the coast, and there is a probability that an 
attempt will be made to retake Flensburg or some other town, 
The flower of the Danish troops are posted on the Diippel 
heights and at other places. The allies, however, know that Alsen 
must be taken before they can be masters of all Schleswig, 
and therefore have made every preparation for laying a 
Vigorous siege to the place. The large island of lemern, 
which belongs to Schleswig, is to be occupied by the allies, 
It was anticipated that an attack would be made for the purpose of 
compelling the Danes to retire under the protection of their works, 
The duty of attacking these positions devolves on Prince Frederick 
Charles. On the 11th inst, a force estimated at about 16,000 men 
passed through Flensburg. The Austrian corps and the combined 
Prussian Guard division passed through Apenrade on Sunday last, 
and, as these troops had thus advanced so iar northward, 1t was 
even anticipated that the boundary of Jutland would be crossed, 
though later accounts tend to throw doubt on this statement. 

The district around Gravenstein and Diippel, which is now so 
strongly occupied with the allied troops, is very fertile and thickly 
populated. The Sundewitt projects into the Baltic, and forms the 
peninsular counterpart of the Island of Alsen, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Alsen Sound, and with which it is connected behind the 
Diippel heights by two bridges, each of which is about 500 paves 
long. The strait 1s deep, and the stream runs so rapidly that it 
scarcely ever freezes, 


THE ROAD BETWEEN SCHLESWIG AND FLENSBURG, 


A correspondent thus describes the road between Schleswig and 
Flensburg, ulong which he passed in order to reach the German 
head-quarters:—‘' It was impossible to follow it without feeling 
pity for the unfortunate soldiers, exposed to all the hardships and 
sufferings of war at aseason which renders them doubly painful. 
The cold was intense, and everything was covered with snow. The 
rigour of the weather will have contributed to the death of many; 
and assuredly, if the campaign were to last much longer, the hos- 
pitals would be full of sick as well as vf wounded. Asa mero 
picture, however, the appearance of the road was interesting 
enough, filled as it was during the greater part of its extent with 
trains of vehicles, groups of soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, carts 
with sick men, oxen tor the commissariat, &c., tie whole including 
every variety of military costume to be found in the Prussian and 
Austrian armies, and innumerable studies in which Vernet would 
have delighted. The scene at the ‘stations’ on the road was very 
bustling and animated. These stations are roadside houses at 
which travellers stop to bait their hoses. They usually consist of 
a dwelling and a stable, between which is a paved court admitting 
two or more carriages at a time. The courtis roofed over and closud 
by walls at each end, so as tv be quite sheltered from the weather 
when the large doors are closed, through oxe of which carriages 
enter, while by the other they issue forth from their temporary 
refuge. Onsome of the Schleswig roads one finds stations built 
completely across the highway, so that all vehicles must pass 
through them, which few probably do without taking some refresh- 
ment ior horse or man, or both. This consists in general of coarse 
brown bread cut up in a trough for the horees, and of bad kiimiel 
(a spirit favoured with carraways), or worse rum, for driver and 
passengers. A roaring trade must these stations of late have driven. 
There are several on the road from Schleswig to Flensbur 5 
but we stopped only at two. At each the stube, @ single 
grimy room in which travellers are received and refreshed 
according to the very limited capabilities of the establishment, 
was thronged to the door. Infantry of the line, both Prussian and 
Austrian; Tyrolese Rifles, with their dark plumes; Austrian 
Dragoons, in their long white cloaks (white no longer, but grievously 
besmirched by this rough campaigning) ; Liechtenstein H in 
their neat shakos of a pale yellow colour; Prussian cuirassiers, in 
dark greatcoats, were all there; all with their collars turned up 
to sheiter their faces from the piercing blast that whistled outside, 
while the snow clung about their garments and stuck in masses to 
their boots,” 

In fact, the roads in Schleswig 


are just now lively i 
extreme. An enormous traflic ; ge a 


5 ti passes over every hour of the 
four and twenty, though it is of an order bringing no profit to the 
jae ar which are as numerous as on the great north road of 
England. First there comes a company of Prussian infantry, with 
their dark brown cloaks, wearing the white sash upon their left 
arm, which General von Wrangel has ordered them to wear, in 
memory of the campaign the Austrians and Prussians fought side 
by side half a century ugo. The officer in command is riding on 
in front, with his helmet buried beneath the hood of his oak, 
in a vain attempt to keep out the cold, and the men stumble on 
in broken line, footsore, silent, and weary. ‘There is no 
Singing now, as on the rail; this is business, not pleasure; 
then follows a =e straggling team of provender-waggons, filled with 
bricks of coarse black bread over with a fine sprinkling of 
snow. The drivers are walking slowly by their horses’ heads, 
smoking long, large-bowled pipes, and objurgating their horses 
whenever they have time to take the pipes out of their mouths. 
Then, in the grey, dim distance, you see a cloud of snow advancing, 
and out of the mist there comes a troop of Austrian cay. » who 
gallop on in defiance of the ioads, and without the fear of sudden 
death before their eyes. Then a peasant’s waggon jogs by, filled 
with farmers and civilians of every class, huddled together in a heap 
at the bottom of the cart, going on business to thearmy. Sledges are 
’ sitting in front, wrapped up in 


tugs and furs, with little beyond theix noses yisible, and the drives 
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“ting astride on a plank jutting out 
races" the car. Following the sleighs, 
there will be perhaps a train of artil- f 
lery struggling its way onwards to the 
front. ‘There are six horses to every i ss.” 
— stout, stalwart nags, looking like i | ne oh 
our brewers’ horses with the extra flesh ' i fur 
ared down—but it is as much as they i 
cen do to keep the wheels rolling. Then 
there are stray detachments of Hun- 
; infantry, with their grey coats 
and white pipeclayed belts and close- 
fitting blue hose. Somehow or other, 


these non-German troops appear to 
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suffer less from the — are the % aa b 
ians; at any rate, they keep up eS a, uy 2 ride cea 
their spats better. Upon ob the high : 5 oF “A WS Mags lepup 


roads there are scores and scores of 
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-dressed pedestrians, with long fair : Ii \ poet! f ds ax | 
= “1 crectatles, ‘red caps, and ad jaro ey 25 “ Sea LH 
all "the other inseparable attributes = Meishye } - Re Aer ee Gummerup > f 
of Teutonic studentdom. ‘These are : ie ; | Todder ; No Drasiotto? | | 
German students going out to see the ated ie ee Tester Fitsted.ff A ce J J 
way, quite in a holiday-making way. | \ : \ { : >Toftund th» ; , Wilsirup mary # z ——— = } c 

THE BATTLE AT OVERSEE. | = eae r : wet Reyfloet yi er LES = — Se 
The correspondent from whom we = ; ay offering Odagerskov Jo ~ { on == F 

have already quoted gives the following Cae he } SS 
account of the fighting at Oversee on —— 
Saturday last 


“At Smedebye, & hamlet about seven 
miles from Flensburg, we came to the 
beginning of the battle-field of Saturday 
Jast. It extended past the hamlot of 
Oversee, close to a little lake or mere, to 
Bilschau, less than three miles from 
Flensburg. The chief fighting, however, 
was by Oversee, The point at which 
the Danes made their most stubborn 
stand struck the eye at once. The 
road rose into a short but rather steep 
hill, and close up to it on each side 
came a small wood, considerably more 
dense on the one hand than on the 
other, but on both sides affording 
excellent cover for the infantry. It 
was quite obvious that by filling this 
wood with riflemen and placing artillery 
on the brow of the road between 
them, with a battalion or two under 
cover on the open ground in rear for 
the protection of the guns, the pro- 
gress of @& pursuing enemy might 
be made particularly unpleasant, 
and probably for a time successfully | 
checked. The Danes availed themselves 
of the advantage of the ground, and 
there was bard fighting at this point. 
The misfortune of fighting in retreat is 
that the best and most defensible posi- 
tions must, after a short time, be aban- 
doned by their defenders, often in ex- 
change for others most dangerous and | 


exposed. And so the Danes retreated, 
fighting like brave men, as their adver- 
saries freely admit, and suffering not a 
little loss, but also inflicting a good 
deal of damage upon their gallant and 
eager pursuers, A squadron of Hun- 
garian Hussars charged along the road 
and suffered heavily; the Austrian 
infantry made frequent use of the 
bayonet. The road and adjacent fields 
bore conclusive signs of a sharp contest. 
We were told as we came along that 
corpses were still numerous there, but 
I saw only one or two,besides the car- 
casses of several horses. Peasants were 
making their way about the field accom- 
panied by soldiers, and doubtless they 
had been occupied with the work of 
interment. On all sides lay shakos, 
knapsacke, pouchbelts, and other articles 
of military equipment ; here and there 
a bayonet, and the barrel or stock of a 
rifle, protruded from the a. We 
met a { many peasants carrying 
away ata, What had become of the 
wounded? Had all beon taken away? 
If not, it was now too late to attend to 
them; their sufferings were over. 
Among yonder trees, where the snow 
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| 
lies deep between, and under these huge |, 


many a poor fellow may have {x 
groaned his last, unaided and despairing, 
and tortured by the dreadful thirst consequent on wounds. 
probable that many have done s0.’’ 


SHARES TAKEN BY THE ALLIES IN THE FIGHTING. 

Although the Prussians are much more numerous than the 
Austrians, it has so happened that, by the latter, the work has been 
chiefly done, and on them nearly all the loss has fallen. The affair 
at Missunde may have had an object, but it certainly had no 
results; and, although Prussian journalists appear to have 
been magniloquent about it, it was in reality an insignificant 
business, which would hardly be noticed in the middle of 
& campaign and in the case of an army less completely unused 
to fighting than that of Prussia. If any credit is to be claimed for 
it, itis by the Danes, who, without any extraordinary exertions, 
and while replying with an almost contemptuous slackness to their 
enemy’s fire, repulsed the attack. If they had studied the ground 
rather better beforehand, and had trained some of their guns to 
bear accurately on the high road to Kosel, along which the Prussian 
artillery came, they would have inflicted severe damage. It is in 
consequence of the fact that the Austrians have hitherto taken the 
most prominent part inthe campaign that to the Prussians has now 
been assigned the post of honour in advance. 


PROCLAMATION OF KING CHRISTIAN TO THE ARMY. 
en King of Denmark has addressed the following proclamation to 
8 army :-— 


It is 


“Soldiers !—It is not only by bravery in the field, but by patiently 
enduring privations, hunger, coldness of the climate, and fatigue, 
that a soldier proves his fidelity to his Sovereign and patriotism 
towards his native country. Only a small number of you have had 
an cpportunity of showing in battle with a numerically vastly 
Superior enemy that you have not degenerated since the days of 
Fredericia and Idstedt; but, on the other hand, you have all been 
enabled to give brilliant proofs of your firmness and perseverance, 
oe with cheerfulness and courage under adversity and hard- 
“Soldiers !—Receive the grateful thanks of your King. The 
Dannewerk is abandoned. In ——— of the enemy are those 
p= which were to have tamed his haughtiness, Tho country now 
ap cpen to the enemy. Deeply I feel with you what we have lost 

yit, But, my friends, I have but this one army for the defence of 
our kingdom, and your leaders, with experience and knowledge of 
War, Were unanimously of opinion that I should sacrifice my army 
unless it retreated, and that is why they gave the order. 


no single Power has offered us assistance and co-operation. But I 
| place my confidence in you and the navy. You are ready to shed 
| your blood ; but it will be dearly purchased, for we are but fow 

against overpowering numbers. May the Almighty grant that the 

hour may soon come when we shall have our revenge for the 
| es committed against us and the wrongs we have so unjustly 

Bu . 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We this week publish a variety of Engravings illustrative of the 
war in Schleswig-Holstein. Some of these are from sketches by 
our Special Artist, and ips pr scenes witnessed by him and our 
other Artists in the course of the campaign, from its commencement 
after the passage of the Eider by the German troops. Prussian 
regiments, both cavalry and infantry, still continue to arrive in 
Schleawig. Onthe 11th and 12th inst. four battalions of Posen 
and Brandenburg infantry passed through Hamburg; and other 
divisions of troops are constantly seen at Rendsburg and various 
other points, as shown in the Engravings. It will not be necessary 
to describe these Engravings in detail, as they all tell their story 
with sufficient distinctness, and incidents similar to some of those 
depicted are mentioned in the account given above of the road 
between Schleswig and Flensburg. It is only necessary to mention, 
in reference to the sketch of the Austrians changing brigade, that 
there are three lines, and that each takes duty in turn. Lach 
brigade consists of between 6000 and 7000 men. 


THE SLUICE-BRIDGE AT RENDSBURG. 

Rendsburg is built on two islands of the Hider. The old town 
stands on the larger and most southerly island ; on the smaller one, 
which is separated from the other by the narrow canal of the 
Miihlenau, once stood the castle of Gerhard the Great. The new 
town, or, as it is called, the New Work, is on the southern bank 
of the southern branch of the Hider, and extends as far as the 
River Wehrau. - 

The Sluice-bridge spans the northern branch of the Eider, which 
is hore extremely narrow, though sufficiently deep to float tolerably 
large vessels. The bridge is of wood, and so constructed that it 
may be opened in the middle, as if by a door. Adjacent to the 
bridge ere situated the so-called Rendsburg Farmlands, which, 
like the six villages so frequently adverted to, were, in the year 
1854, annexed to Schleswig, though thoy had previously belonged to 
Holstein. 

FLENSBURG, 
This town, the most populous in the duchy of Schleswig, stand 


“Soldiers !—I stand alone in the world with my people. Hitherto | on the margin ot one ci the many littl baya which flow imto the 


é lintbok/_ i 


shores of the Baltic. Following the semicircular line of the bay, 
the town takes the form of a horseshoe. On the north-west are 
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Denmark has had an unfavourable influence on the commercial and 
shipping interests of Flensburg. Still it is a busy and prosperous 
| town, and its 16,000 inhabitants are better off than the people of 
' many inland Danish towns of the same magnitude. 

The houses in Flensburg are built in the same style as t pose in 
Kiel, except that in the former town one more frequently sees 
houses of two and three stories above the ground floor, and many 
have elegant new facades. From the Norderthor to the Johannisthor 
the extent of the town is not more than a mile, and, inclusive of 
the suburb of St. Jurgen, its length may be about a mile and a half 
Flensburg is divided into two great districts, called parishes. The 
northern district is the parish of St. Mary, and the southern district 
is the parish of St. John and St. Nicholas, Like most towns in 
Schieswig-Holstein, Flensburg consists of one principal street, from 
which a number of smaller streets branch out to the right and left. 

The arms of Flensburg are a red tower on a gold field, two gold 
lions springing from the tower, and the Holstein nettle-leaf. The 
Rathhaus is an old and somewhat dilapidated building. Behind it 
stands the old Court of Justice, now converted into a theatre, 
Flensburg contains four churches; of these the Church of St. 
Nicholas is the handsomest, and the chancel is adorned with some 
of the finest works of the eminent sculptor, Blasius Eckenberger. 
The Church of St. Mary isaatately structure, marred only by its 
ugly tower. The most noticeable among the public buildings is the 
House of Representatives, in which the Schleswig deputies have met 
since the year 1854. A cemetery situated on a height north-west 
of the town is a point of interest, as it contains the graves of many 
of the German and Danish heroes who fell in the battles of Bau and 
Idstet, The tombs of the Danes are well kept, and have laudatory 
inscriptions; but those of the Germans have been broken and 
defaced by eacrilegious hands. 

For some time afier the Schleswig-Holstein revolution, Flensburg 
was the seat of government for the duchy of Schicswig, but dung 
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THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,—AUSTRIAN TROOPS PASSING THROUGH FLENSBURG.—-SEE PRECEDING PAGE, 


the last few years the sittings of the Government have been held in 
Copenhagen. The Court of Appeal for the duchy is, however, still 
held in Flensburg, and the Chief Inspector of Customs and the 
Postmaster also reside in the town. ‘These officers, with their 
secretaries and assistants, are, for the most part, either native Danes 
or Schleswigers having Danish prepossessions. As they constitute 
the higher class of society, and as the trading portion of the com- 
munity is likewise favourable to Denmark, it may be supposed that 
Flensburg has not had during recent years the character of being a 
very Germanised town. 

The Danish language is spoken in Flensburg only in the very 
lower ranks, The majority (or, say nine tenths) of the population 
speak High or Low German. In schools, the Danish language is 
taught merely as an educational acquirement. 


a 
MONK 


Flensburg is at present overflowing with visitors, military and 
civil. Beds and apartments are no longer to be had at any price 
either in the most ordinary inns or private houses. Tho price of 
pioneers appears to have been doubled; conveyances and 

orses are at a fearful premium. The streets are full of life 
and bustle; military bands are constantly marching past playing 
spirited airs; long lines of cavairy and infantry are continually 
passing hither and thither, Every open square is filled with 
field-guns or baggage and ammunition-waggons. The horses 
belonging to the allied troops are packed, as doneely as herrin; 
in a barrel, in the stables and stable-yards belonging to the 
innkeepers. The one street of the town has been filled day after 
day with a long, straggling procession of baggage-waggons, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and provender-trains, rushing on to the front. The 


hard snow has been beaten into a soft powder by the passage of so 
many thousand wheels; and the footpaths themselves have been 
taken up by return carriages, which have been endeavouring hope- 
lessly to make head against the never-ending current. There are 
soldiers everywhere ; every other house has a sentry placed before 
it, every tavern is crowded with troops. Passing along the streets 
German, Magyar, Italian, Servian, and every language of central 
Europe can be heard in turns. Ali the uniforms in the world appear 
to be gathered into this littletown. The music of the grand Austrian 
| bands comes clashing from time to time upon the ear. Then there 
is the heavy rumble of artillery, as the cannon fiounder onwards 
through the broken snowdrift; and then there comes the short, 
sharp step of the Austrian Jiigers, as they trot briskly forwards. 
Altogether, the town presents a most stirring and animated aspect. 


VIEW OF FLENSBURG, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 224. 
KAGOSIMA. 

Arrrer the opening day of Parliament the House of Commons 
generally falls into a quiet, dreamy, idle state for & few days, 
meeting at the usual hour and rising about six or seven o’clock. 
But this year we started into life and energy, and went to work at 
once; and there is every appearance of a lively if not a very efiective 
Session ahead. Mr. Charles Buxton had the honour of introducing 
the first contested motion and of setting the division bells ringing 
for the first time. It would appear, however, that Mr. Buxton had 
no wish to set these bellsringing. All he ssems to have desired was 
an opportunity to make a demonstration and then to retire from 
the field, Nor would there have been a division at ailif Mr. Buxton 
could have had his way. Satisfied with Lord Palmerston’s ex- 
planation, Mr, Buxton would have withdrawn his motion, and the 
famous Kagosima business, which has been so much talked about, 
and at one time seemed portentous of damage if not of ruin to the 
Government, would have ended in smoke. But Lord Robert 
Cecil and a jew of the lively spirits who cluster round 
his Lordship below the gangway would not have it so, 
and when Mr. Speaker put the question that the motion be 
withdrawn, they shouted out ‘‘No!’’ so loudly that Mr. Speaker 
was obliged to cay ‘the noes have it.’’ And here we may tell our 
readers that, when once a motion is made it becomes the property of 
the House, and cannot bo withdrawn without the consent of the 
House, Generally, the Houso is glad to allow motions to be with- 
drawn; but on this occasion, at the instigation of Lord Robert and 
his friends, it refused. But the House did not, after all, divide upon 
Mr, Buxton’s motion ; for when it had refused to allow Mr. Buxton 
to withdraw his motion, Lord Palmerston, like tho clever tactician 
which he is, doxterously moved ‘‘ the previous question’’—that is to 
gay, moved that Mr. Buxton's motion be not put, and it was upon 
this motion that the House divided. 

PREVIOUS QUESTION, 

«A motion has been made,” said the Speaker, “ that this House, 
while only imputing to Admiral Kuper a misconception of the duty 
imposed upon him, deeply regrets the burning of Kagosima, as bein 
contrary to those usages of war which prevail among civilisec 
nations, and to which it is the policy and duty of civi- 
lised nations to adhere, Since when the previous question has 
been moved. The question which I have to put is that the question be 
now put.” And upon this the House divided, and the “noes” beat the 
“ayes” by 164 to 85. Of course, after this, the business was over. 
I may, however, as well say here that Mr. Buxton’s motion might 
have been brought on again on another day, as the House had only 
decided that the motion ‘be not sow put.’’ If the House had decided 
in the affirmative, Mr. Speaker would have proceeded to put the 
main question at once; for the House having decided that the ques- 
tion now be put, no further debate or amendment could be allowed. 
To strangers “the previous question’’ is puzzling at first sight; but 
atter a little reflection they will find it simple enough. It is a con- 
venient plan for avoiding giving an opinion. It has often proved 
a capital loophole for harassed Ministers, and very acceptable to 
timid, hesitating, undecided, wavering minds. “I cannot vote with 
you; my people will call me to account if I do,’’ we have 
often heard a member who usually supports the Government 
say to the Treasury whip, ‘and I do not like to vote 
against you; why not put the ‘previous question,’ and let 
us escape that way.” ‘But,’ it may be asked, ‘‘would not 
a man’s constituents be as likely to call a member to account for 
avoiding the question as they would be ifhe had volied wrongly upon 
it??? To which we answer, ‘‘ Very few of said constituents would 
understand the business; and to the few sharp fellows who did the 
member, when catechised, might say, ‘Well, my dear fellows, you 
see if we had gono to a division on the msin question, we should 
have been in such a miserable minority that I thought it better to 
avoid it altogether; but, if the main question had been put, I should 
cortainly have voted against the Governmont;’ ’’ and s0 we wrap it 
up. We have said that this previous question is very oonvenisnt to 
timid, wavering minds—we may add, and also to traitors. 


NO FIGHT. 


Thera was a strong gathering of strangers on the Kagosima night, 
but of members the gathering was not so strong. Indeed, it was 
clear from the beginning that Mr. Buxton did not mean fighting. 
Had he boldly thrown down tho gauntlet and challenged the 
Government to areal stand-up fight—wn combat a Uoutrance—we 
should have had a very different socne to that which presented 
itself. Every member who usually supports Government would have 
been at his post, The whips, instead of lounging about, evidently 
careless because confident of the result, would have been active 
and energetic ; and, instead of some 250 members, we should have 
had at least 500 present as the division approached. Was it a 
regular “cross,” then ? ‘Well, one would hardly like to say this; 
but certainly everybody understood from the first that there was to 
be no serious fight. And very early in the evening it was weil 
known that Mr. Buxton would not press a division, Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was the consciousness that he had no chance of a victory 
that led him to dociine a battle; and perhaps it was the knowledge 
that a majority of the Conservatives would either decline to vote or 
go with the Government that made the Treasury whips so careless 
and confident. We cannot tell how this was. Such matters are 
secret mysteries not revealed to outsiders. We may, however, note 
here that neither did the Opposition whips ply their thongs. On 
the contrary, they let their men do just as they pleased. This, 
however, is n0 uncommon occurrence now, So disorganised are the 
Conservatives that there are very few subjects on which it is possible 
to unite them. Every year they add to their numbers, but every 
year they seem to be really weaker, thus justifying Palmerston’s 
aaying, ‘My opponents get the seats, but I get the votes.” 

MR, BUXTON. 

now a word or two upon the honourable gentleman who 
wan this question before the House, Was he the right man in 
the right place? Doubtful. Mr. Buxton is unquestionably a clever 
man. He can write well and 5 well. He can get up a case 
satisfactorily enough—few men better—and he can make his case 
to his hearers through the medium of an easy, flowing, and 
graceful style. His facts are arranged in admirable order; 
his reagoning is on all occasions clear and cogent; and his language 
is as flowing, and smooth, and pellucid as a summer stream. What, 
then, does be lack to qualify him to bring before the House such a 
subject as this? We answer, graphic skill, force, energy, passion ; 
in short, some of the higher qualities of the true orator, Mr. 
Buxuon described the burning of Kagosima; but, somehow, we did 
not soo it, It was atill a long way off. He convinced our 
judgm: but he did not rouse our feelings. He made us 
pos that injustice had been dons, but we were not roused 
to anger. * This gentleman,”’ said « member in our hearing, 
‘has not devil enough in him for a business like this ;” 
which he meant that he is too amiable, too placid, and is inca- 
But, with all respect, anger is not always 


puble of , aL U 
niacal, uently divine, coming from above and not 
feves Rela We wt times Xo well to be angry, and do well to excite 


of others. Injustice shouid always move us to anger, 
Tis Hones listened to Mr Buxton with placid, Janguid assent; but, 
if it did not condemn, neither did it applaud. In short, it was not 
moved; and yet, if ever there was an incident Loy oy before the 
House calculated to move it to the depths, it was incident of 
the burning of sima—a vast city destroyed in a few hours, 
One hundred and fifty thousand men, women, and children— feeble 
old men and women, decrepit with age or weakened by disease 
many of them—and thousands of iafente in arms; @ vast, immea- 
gutable crowd of human beings, utterly disorganised and 
flying beforo~the ruthless flames, which everywhere — front, 
and. rear, and all around — pursued and hemmed thom in 
like a» destroying angel. Whst a picture was here ready 
to hand, if the orator could but have soivod it and presented it 
to the House! Burke and Shoridan had nothing nore horrible than 
this to describs in their speoshes ca the impeachment of Warren 
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Hastings, Nor did that great Indian criminal ever, to our mind, 
perpetrate a grosser outrage upon justice than was here perpetrated. 
But, horrible as all this was, if you had stepped into the House of 
Commons whilst Mr. Buxton was on his legs you would have 
imagined that we were considering some parish road matter or the 
Malt for Cattle Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, rather than 
this great crime. But perhaps, efter all, the fault was not entirely 
on Mr Buxton, Something of this coldness and indifference must 
be laid to the charge of the House. Perhaps even the great orators 
alluded to above, if they could come back again, would find their 
power gone; for we have got, of late years, into a very hard and 
immovable condition in the House of Commons. Nothing stirs us. 
Indignation at wrong is decidedly vulgar. Passionate denunciation 
of injustice only excites a sneering laugh. We bavo even tamed 
down the English language until it has lost almost all its old native 
foree. All the excitement we can hope for is an explosion of temper 
among the “outs” because they are so long kept from office, and sharp 
retorts from the ‘ins’? when their comfortable positions are aesailed. 
On all great subjects we have arrived at the ‘‘ceutroof indifference. 
WHAT'S THAT NOISE? 

Fyom tho serious to tho ludicrous is but a step. That subject of 
Kagosima was really a serious business; but before the discussion 
closed—even whilst Lord Palmerston was speaking—there happened 
an incident not a little ludicrous. His Lordship, as we have said, 
was on his legs, tempering down the effects of tho too ardent oratory 
of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and generally winding up 
the discussion as his manner is, when suddenly there came irom 
somewhere beneath him a very singular noise—a knocking, appa- 
rently as if some one were in the vaults below driving piles or 
splitting wood. But who could it be’ What audacious official 
would dare to drive piles, or split wood, or do anything else thus to 
disturb so august an assembly? The Speaker started, the clerks 
looked round, the Sergeant-at-Arms called to the messenger at the 
bar, the members began to whisper and look hither and thither ; 
but still the noise went on. Thump—thump—thump; s0 loud 
that even the ladies behind their screen were startled, and the noise 
seemed to be movable. Now it appeared to be directly under the 
Speaker's chair. Anon it seemed to come from the roof. Then, 
again, we fancied it must be under tho bar. Atlength there got to be 
such a buzzing in the house that the noble Premier was hardly 
heard. Indeed, we are not sure that the interruption did not cut 
his Lordship’s speech prematurely short. But still the unearthly 
subterranean noise went on—thump, thump, thump—as regularly 
as the beat of a steam engine, which, to end our reader's suspense, 
it was—or something like it. The case was this: Down in the 
vaults below—between which and the house there is only a 
carpetted perforated iron floor—there is a huge boiler for the genera- 
tion of steam, wherewith the house is warmed. Into a pipe con- 
nected with this boiler some water had found its way, and so got 
lodged at a ‘‘ return,” or bend of the pipe; and, as the steam could 
not pass through the pipe, it amused itself by banging up 
against this “return” of the pipe—acting in this manner according 
to its nature and in compliance with well-known laws. Unfortunately, 
tho commander-in-chief of the forces employed in warming and 
ventilating the house was not on the spot at the time, and the 
subalterns seemed to have got perplexed, and, instead of turning off 
the steam at once, stood looking on bewildered, and hoping that the 
noise would soon cease of itself. Soon, however, the chief arrived, 
and promptly turned the cock, and the noise was stopped. 

A NEW IRISH SPEAKER. 


One of the new members has spoken—to wit, Sir Colman Michael 
O’ Loghlin, Q.C., member for the county of Clare in the room ot 
Mr. Caleutt, deceased. Sir Michael first gave tongue on Sir George 
Grey's Insanity Bill on Monday last, and, of course, made an 
eloquent speech, for Sir Michael is an Irishman, and all Irishmen 
are eloquent, letting alone Irish lawyers, who, as a rule, can talk 
without let or hindrance, beulk or break, for any length of time, 
and at all times, and on all occasion®, and on all subjects. Sir 
Michael seemed to us to talk very sensibly ; but would that he would 
talk more slowly. 


¥Jmpertal joarliament, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House of Lords sat only for a few minutes, and no business of public 
interest was transacted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
DENMARK AND GERMANY. 

In reply to Mr. Peacocke, Lord PALMERSTON reiterated his statement that 
no guarantee had been given to Austria and Prussia in regard to the de- 
mands of those Powers upon Denmark, but said it was thought that a 
protocol, by which Denmark would give a diplomatic engagement to Prussia 
and Austria, would be more binding than a mere promise. Thenoble Premier 
also, in reply to Lord R. Cecil, said that the Government, in concert with 
France, Russia, and Sweden, and with the concurrence of Austria, had pro- 
posed an armistice to Prussia on the basis of the evacuation of Schleswig, 
barring the island of Alsen, by the Danes. 

CONDUCT OF FEDERAL CRUISERS IN BRITISH WATERS. 

Mr. S. FITZGERALD called attention to the cases of certain vessels which 
had been attacked or seized by Federal cruisers. Taking first the case of the 
Margaret and Jessie, he contended that she had been fired into in British 
waters by « Feders! ship of war. He wished for the correspondence with the 
Governor of the Bahama Islands and with the Government of the United 
States on this subject. He next alluded to the case of the Springbok, seized 
on her voyage to Nassau. He argued that her seizure was illegal, and her 
condemnation by a prize court contrary to international law. He also spoke 
of the British ship Science at Matamoras, and expressed an opinion that 
there was no justification for the seizure. Finally, he spoke of the seizure of 
the Saxon at Angra Pequinas, the mate of which, Mr. Gray, was shot by an 
officer of the Vanderbilt, Federal cruiser, and said it was impossible to think 
of the murder of an unoffending British subject on board of her without 
indignation. He wanted to know what had been done in this case, and 
moved for papers. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, as to the Margaret and Jessie, the Govern- 
ment had made representations to the United States, and the Government of 
those States had shown no insensibility of their duty. With regard to the 
Springbek, her case was still before the courts in America ; and he must say 
of those courts that there was not a single decision which had been pro- 
nounced in them during the war which did not present an honest intention 
to adhere tothelaw, He believed this case was no exception to the rule. 
As to the Science, he believed the United States Government would take a 
just course. With respect to the Saxon, he very much regretted what had 
occurred. Explanations had been demanded of the United States. He did 
not believe the vessel had been captured within British jurisdiction, and 
thought it would be better to wait for the decision of the prize court in her 
case before taking action. 

Lord R. CkCIL thought the explanation would be unsatisfactory to the 
mercantile community. He contended that the Government had been weak 
in its remonstrances with the United States Government. He wanted to see 
some of that energy which was shown at Kagosima applied to the murder on 
board the Saxon. The character of the country was falling through the 
ferocious conduct of the Government to the weak and their humiliating con- 
duct to the strong. 

Colonel SYKES expressed his opinion that Earl Russell had acted exactly as 
he onght in the case of the Saxon. 

After some wordg from Sir J, Elphinstone and Mr, ©. Bentinck in oppo- 
sition to the Government, 

Mr. CRAWFORD denied the right of Lord R. Cecil to speak for the mer- 
eantile community, That community had no confidence in the noble Lord. 
Speaking, if not for the merchants of England, at Jeast for those of London, 
Mr. Crawford believed they indorsed the policy of the Government as to the 
United States. 

Lord J. MANNERS asked where now was the ciris Romanus of whom Lord 
Palmerston need to talk so loudly? He believed the policy of the Govern- 
ment was weak. 

Lord PALMERSYON spoke of the chayge of bullying the weak and truckling 
to the strong as 9 cuckoo cry, the truth of which he denied. He said the 
Government of the United States had always done justice in the cases which 
had been brought under their notice. 

After some further discussion the motion for papers was withdrawn. 

POLAND. 

Mr, HENNESSY said that a despatch sent to Lord Napier at St. Petersburg, 
in Septesnver, i roference to Poland, had had a passage struck out of it. 
The despatch, as fir-t sent, contained a passage to the eifect that, by her acts, 
Russia had set aside the Treaty of Vienna, and could only be raid to hold 
Poland by right of conquest, On the representation of Prince Gortschakotff 
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and other diplomatists the despatch with that passage was not presented 
The passage was struck out, and he asked that the despatch as at first written 
should be given to the House. ; ; 

Lord PALMERSTON declined to give anything but that which was the 
definite act of the Government. He thought that to declare that Poland was 
merely held by right of conquest would be a very bad thing for the Poles, 
for it would entirely free Russia from her obligations under the Treaty of 

vienna, 
i Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the House ought to be informed why the 
despatch was recalled. After some further discussion the matter dropped, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE BIRKENHEAD STEAM-RAMS, 

Earl RUSSELL entered into some explanations to show that the stoppage 
of the steam-rams was not the result of pressure by the United States 
Government. He vindicated his own conduct, and said he could find very 
little indication of threats in the despatches from Washington ; but the little 
of menace they did contain had been at once repelled, as the noble Earl 
showed by extracts from the correspondence between himself and Mr. Adams, 

The Earl of DERBY said whatever misunderstanding had arisen was 
caused by the Government keeping back the correspondence. 

SCHLESW1IG-HOLSTEIN. 

Lord CAMPBELL called attention to the Dano-German quarrel. He con- 
tended that by the Treaties of 1715, 1720, and 1726 England guaranteed to 
Denmark the possession of Schleswig. The binding nature of that treaty had 
been acknowledged in 1848, and he urged that we were in honour bound to 
maintain it. 

Earl RUSSELL did not think that a fitting time to enter on a discussion of 
the treaty, though it was not lost sight of by the Government. It was most 
desirable to put an end to the questions in dispute by pacific means, and not 
to resort to anything in the nature of a threat. He declined to give a positive 
opinion as to the treaty at that moment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE PROPOSED ARMISTICE, 
In reply to Mr. Disraeli, Mr. LAYARD saic that an answer had been re- 
ceived to the proposal for an armistice in Schleswig. It was not of a 
satisfactory nature, and he did not believe an armistice was likely to be 


agreed to. 
INSANE PRISONERS BILL. 

A lengthened discussion took place on the motion for the second reading of 
this bill, several suggestions for amendments in which were made. Sir G, 
Grey said he should be ready to consider these suggestions in Committee, and 
the bill was read a second time. 

MALT FOR CATTLE BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Malt for Cattle Bill a smart 

discussion took place. The bill was read a second time. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
CLAIMS OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS, 

The Earl of CARNARVON moved for correspondence relating to claims 
made by British subjects on the United States’ Government ; to claims made 
by the United States’ Government for damages for the injuries inflicted by 
the Alabama and her sister vessels ; and to other matters connected with 
America. In the course of his speech in moving for the papers he con- 
demned the conduct of the Government, and made special allusion to the re- 
capture of the Tuscaloosa. He wanted to know if the Government had 
always resisted the claims that were made on account of the injuries done by 
the Alabama. 

Earl RUSSELL opposed the production of the papers and vindicated the 
conduct of the Government. ‘The Tuscaloosa had been recaptured, on the 
advice of the law officers of the Crown. The claims for damages done by the 
Alabama had always been resisted ; but he thought it wasa scandal and a 
reproach to us that a vessel like the Alabama should have been fitted out in 
this country. If the law were not sufficient at present to prevent sucha 
transaction, he thought it should be altered as soon as possible. 

Lord CARNARVON expressed his satisfaction at the explanation, but urged 
that the papers as to the Saxon and the Tuscaloosa should be given, to which 
Earl Russell was understood to accede. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

The greater part of the sitting was occupied with private bill business and 
with discussing a series of resolutions proposed by Mr. Gibson for regulating 
the proceedings of Committees on railway and canal bills, 

NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Mr. Adair, on behalf of Mr. Fortescue, gave notice of a motion on the 
Crawley court-martial for the 15th of March. Mr. Sheridan promised to 
introduce on the same day a biil to abolish fire insurance duty. Colonel 
Sykes postponed his motion on the sack of Soochow to the 4th of March, 
Mr. Baines postponed his motion as to the borough franchise to the 15th of 
March; and Mr. Liddell postponed his motion on China affairs to the Ist 
of March, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The House was principally occupied in considering a bill, brought forward 
by Mr. Laird, for testing anchors and cables by the merchant standard, and 
to make manufacturers responsible for the articles they sold; and a bill 
introduced by Mr. Bernard, for the substitution of union for parochial rating. 
A good deal of discussion took place on both measures. The former passed 
the second reading ; the latter was withdrawn. 

A new writ was ordered for the election of a member for the county of 
Dorset, in the room of Mr. Ker Seymer, resigned. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MUSEUM FOR PATENTS, 

In reply to the Earl of Powis, Earl GRANVILLE said the present aceom- 
modation for the library and models of patents was very inadequate. The 
subject was under the consideration of Government. : 

CLERKS OF THE PEACE. 

In answer to Lord Romney, the LORD CHANCELLOR promised to toke 
into consideration the state of the law as to the removal of clerks of the 
peace from their offices, with a view to its amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
HIGHWAY ACTS, 

In answer to a question, Sir G. GREY said he had received several sug- 
gestions for amendinent of the Highway Act, but it would e id 
introduce a bill on the subject this Se:sion, mes ii aoa oa 

‘ is he AMERICA, 

n answer to Mr. H. Baillie, who asked a question as to tl 
fe | eon nt ——— rp rrp eelarga said if wane sapere 
m made it was in direct violation of the instructi 
American Government on the subject, irl ot es 
: Said as aie Wine BRAZIL. 
n reply r. Hunt, Mr. LAYARD said the offices of Portugal h 
offered with the view of healing the breach between us and the Pacts of 
Brazil ; but he did not know whether they would be accepted or not. 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 
a G. GREY obtained leave to bring ina bill to amend the Penal Servitade 
cts. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1864. 


EF EES 
THE TAX-COLLECTOR. 

Even Chancellors of the Exchequer, in common with jour- 
nalists, pautomimiste, and rhetorical preachers, make some 
account of pleasing the public, Mr, Gladstone, having appa- 
rently cast about forgome meang of popularity by rendering 
the tax-collector's visits less obnoxious, has at len gth hit upon 
the grand idea of abolishing him altogether, Only the 
collector, of course, not the taxes, In fact, Mr, Gladstone's 
notion ia to cast the tax-gathere:’s work upon the public iteelf = 
not only tomake John Bull pay his duties, but take them to the 
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SO — 
oftice where payment is to be made, instead of having to hand 
them over when the collector knocks at his door. 

We are not altogether disposed to cavil at Mr, Gladstone's | 
scheme, except that, as we may presently show, it is defective | 
in not going far enough, The present tax-collector is almost | 
an unmitigated nuisance, He suits his own time for his calls, | 
utterly regardless of the periods at which the master of the | 
house is likely to be found at home, ‘To the poor he is almost | 
invariably a tyrant and a bully, He annoys the busy and | 
the prosperous by calling at times when either they are en- | 
gaged or absent, and his ultimatum usually fixes some brief 
period, during one particular day in the week, when he is to 
be found at some certain place ordinarily out of everybedy’s 
way. He has commonly some avocation of bis own (not 
unfrequently speculative, such as usury bill-discounting 
or proprietorship of small tenements) which induces | 
him to devote the smallest practicable portion of his time to | 
tox-collecting, ‘J'o suit his own convenience, he will disregard | 
even express statutory directions, when he can do so with 
impunity, Thus, the income tax, for instance, is directed to 
be assessed and collected half yearly, All the collectors with , 
whom we have had to do apply for it yearly, thus rendering a 
heavy impost unnecessarily oppressive, And this the collectors | 
do simply to save themselves trouble, | 

Sometimes the collector meets with sad mishaps, The | 
parties whose little bills he has discounted—of course, out 
of his own and not the national funds—go through the 
Bankruptey Court, or vanish ; the leases of the tenements 
expire, or repairs come heavy, or the buildings tumble from 
decay ; the blackleg whom he has intrusted to make a “ safe 
pot” for the Derby deceives his friend; or it occurs to the 
latter that he has rather more right than the Government to 
the taxes, since he has been at the trouble of gathering them 
and the Government has not, Then the noble collector 
absconda or is taken into custody, while the taxpayers of his 
district are enabled to commemorate the fact by having to pay 
their dues a second time, 

Mr, Gladstone’s proposal is to place the collection in the 
hands of the Inland Revenue and in the department of the 
Excise, The notices which at present the collectors deliver are 
to be sent by post, and payment is to be made at the Excise 
Office, So far, this is well enough, But, as we have already | 
intimated, it is insufficient, Despite all the inconveniences 
upon which Mr, Gladstone has reflected, and those to which | 
we have adverted in addition, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the personal application of the collector is a convenience to | 
many, especially to those prudent persons who leave a “ peity 
cash” balance with their housekeepers, and upon the first notice 
of the amount of a tax authorise its payment upon the next | 
call, To obviate the inconvenience to the taxpayer of being | 
compelled to travel to a distant market-town to pay, or to have | 
to intrust the sum to an acquaintance or a messenger, we beg 
to offer a simple practical suggestion. It is that post-office | 
orders, stated to be in discharge of taxes and made payable to 
the proper district Government officers, should be issued and | 
forwarded postage-free, This system would not only afford a 
convenience to the payers, but it would give Government an 
additional check in many instances upon the receivers of the 
taxee, as every order so issued would be entered in the post- 
office keeper’s books, Printed envelopes, marked “On Her 
Majesty's Service—Money-order for Taxes,” and directed to the 
district collector, might be kept at the post-offices; and the 
otlice-keepgr, after delivering a ticket to the payer, would only | 
have to inclose the order and forward it by the next delivery. 

Such is a plan which appears to us perfectly easy to be | 
carried out, and one which, while it would include the abolition 
of all the annoyance which Mr, Gladstone proposes to save the 
taxpayer, would also save him certain other inconveniences, 
against which the present scheme does not appear to have 
provided, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ti PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES are passing a few days at St. 
Le nards-on-Sea, 

TIE QUEEN OF SPAIN has given birth to a daughter. 

FOR THE FUTURE, gentlemen will only be admitted to one Levée and 
ladies to one Drawingroom during the year. 

LApY ELGIN has arrived in London with her two children. Her Ladyship 
reached Dover on Monday in the Admiralty yacht Vivid, Which had been 

uispatched to Marseilles to receive her, 

‘TUE PRINCE OF WALES has sent to the laboratory of Cambridge University, 
Massachusetts, a copy of the photographs of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
taken during the visit of his Royal Highness to Nablous, 

AGREAT FIRE has taken place at Chambery, Nice. The theatre and 
Townhall are entirely destroyed. No lives have been lost. 

MR. JUSTICE FITZGERALD AND THE HON. MR. PRESTON have been 
appointed Comarissioners of National Education, in the room of Mr. Murphy 
(resigned) and the late Dean Meyler. 

TIE BULLION imported into Bombay during 1863 amounted to fifteen 
evorcs of rupees in value, 

THE INCOME OF Miss BATEMAN, the actress, it is estimated, is at present 
not less than £30,000 a year. 

AN ICE MACHINE has been erected in the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s dockyard at Bombay, which can make three tons of ice daily. 

Tin DANISH FRIGATE NEIL-JUIL has been off Plymouth for some days 
past, and has captured at least one Prussian vessel. An encounter between 

> Dane and a Prussian frigate, which is believed to be off Brest, is 
considered probable, 

THE BALATA GUM OF BRITISH GUIANA, it is believed, will prove a sub- 
stitute for guttapercha, 

Lyin Caps have been introduced into the Island of Trinidad, in the 
West Indies, 

_* ih GREAT EASTERN was sold at Liverpool on Wednesday to the Great 
Eastern Steam Company (Limited), which has just been formed to again 
atteaipt to work the ship profitably. 

lite MAORL WOMEN, it seems, are better shots than the men, and load with 
Rreat rapidity, 

MR. BISHOP, who was condemned to the galleys at Naples for conspiracy 
© lavour of Francis IL., has arrived in Rome, together with his companion 
' misfortune, Count Christen, 

_ “ FINE STRONG AND LIVRLY SALMON, between 2 ft. and 3 ft. in length, 
is bow in one of the ponds at Regent's Park Zoological Gardens, having 
been brought there through the perseverance of Dr. Buckland. 


| pany his wife to America, 


| curious blunder for a gentleman so eloquent as he is on competitive 


SIR BALDWIN WALKER, the Admiral in command on the Cape station, 
tts seized tie Confederate cruiser Tnscaloosa (formerly a Federal merchant- 

and which had been capturcd and fitted out as a cruiser by Captain 
~etumes), With the view of restoring the ship to her former owners. 
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Victoria until the period fixed for the christening of the Prince of Wales's 
mn. 

THE DISTRESSED OPERATIVES OF ROCHDALE AND BLACKBURN are 
now supplied with cast-of infantry greatcoats, which can be purchased at 
2s, 6d. a piece. 

, THE TOWN COUNCIL OF STROMNESS have decided by a majority that 

* promiscuous dancing ” shall not be allowed within the Townhall. 

THE BISHOP OF ALGIERS has published a pastoral letter against spirit- 
ualisim, which, that prelate says, finds more believers in its doctrines and 
practices among ultra-catholics than among those of liberal opinions in 
religious matters, 

A VALUABLE STRATUM OF IRONSTONE has been discovered on the 
Sandringham estate, the property of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

A BERLIN TELEGRAM says that the Danish ships of war have received 
orders to capture shipping belonging to all the States of the German Con- 
federation. 

THE Paris Pays describes the British Government as the “ Pontius 

Pilate” of politics, having now no other part to play than to wash its hands, 
no matter what happens. 
2 Count Rossl, the husband of Mdlle. Sontag, the celebrated singer, has 
just died in Belgium. He quitted the diplomatic service in 1850 t» accom- 
Since his return he has ifved in retirement at 
Brussels, occupying himself with the education of his children, two sons and 
two daughters, 

AN AGED COUPLE WERE MARRIED at St. Paul's Church, Tiverton, a 
few days ago. The bridegroom, who wants but one year tocomplete the age of 
fonrscore, assisted his tottering steps to the altar with a crutch and stick, 
while the bride, who is four years his junior, used a cratch only. 

THE LATE JOHN FARNELL, EsqQ., of Isleworth, has left the National Life- 
boat Institution a legacy of £1000, free of duty. 

A TELEGRAM FROM BOMBAY states that the Alabama was off the west 
coast of India, and that she had burnt the ship Emma, of New York. 

_MR. SINCLAIR, the engincer of the Great Eastern Railway, has expressed 
his intention of complying with the desires of the Archeological Institute, 
by diverting the line which menaced with serious injury the Koman grave- | 
mounds at Bartlow. 

THE FRENCH WEST INDIA MAIL-PACKET COMPANY have established 
branch steamers between St. Nazaire and Spanish ports, as far south as 
Seville, which will prove a great convenience to the Spanish Main, Cuba, and 
other Spanish parts of the West Indies and American coast. 

MAZZIN1 is to be put upon his trial in Paris on a charge of complicity in 
the all: ged plot against the Emperor's life. Of course this is a mere legal 
formality and farce, as the accused party will not be present to make any 
defence. 


HIGH GALES have been prevalent in all parts of England and Scotland 
during the last few days, and shipping disasters are reported from every part 
of the coast. The storm appears to have raged with the greatest violence on 
Saturday in the north of England and in Scotland. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES elected, | 
on Saturday, as corresponding member, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of London, on 
the vacancy caused by the death of Archbishop Whately, of Dublin. The | 
Italian Cabinet Minister Minghetti was also elected. 

THE STUDENTS now in the Queen’s College, Cork, are—Roman Catholics | 
110; Established Church, 100; Presbyterians, 12; Wesleyans, 12—the total 
number being 245, These figures show that since last year the Roman 
Catholic students have increased from 40°2 per cent to 44-9 per cent. 

HER MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 have 
decided on completing at once the interior of the upper arcades in the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens. They contemplate glazing the arcades, so as to make a 
larger space available for the fruit and flower shows than is at present 
attainable in the conservatory. 

Mrs. TAYLOR, the widow of the man who was hanged at Liverpool some 
short time since for murdering his landlord, and whose children were also 
found murdered, has obtained another husband, in the person of a farm 
labourer at Wincanton. A great rabble assembled at the wedding, and the 
bride was hissed and hooted on coming out of church, 

A BANQUET took place in Paris last week to celebrate the progress thus 
far of the Isthmus of Suez Canal project. About 1500 guests were present, the 
dinner being given in the Palaisde l'Industrie, Prince Napoleon presided, and 
traced the history of the enterprise and eulogised its grandeur in a speech 
which was loudly applauded. 

A'l A RECENT BAL COSTUME given by Duke Morny, at Paris, Mdme, la 
Générale Tiir appeared as Hungary enchained, with the national costume, 
her talpack, the Hungarian corsage, being ornamented with brandeburgs, and 
chains hanging from her headdress to her neck. In her hand she held a 
small flag, with the embroidered cross of Hungary, and, to render that sym- 
bolical language more striking, she distributed a quantity of pensées. 
Moreover, she hung on the arm of a Venetian. 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

NEVER since the Morning Star first twinkled above the horizon 
‘was it so much in request at the clubs and in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons as it was on Tuesday last. The attraction was 
a certain clever jeu d’ esprit, headed ‘‘The Panther and the Hippopota- 
mus,” a little fable respectfully dedicated, without permission, to Mr. 
Bentinck, By-the-way, it is Mr. George Pierrepoint Bentinck, the 
stolid member for West Norfolk, and not George Cavendish Bentinck, 
the lively, mercurial representative for Taunton, who is alluded to 
and so happily hit off in these clever verses. Both these gentlemen 
are Conservatives, and both apt to blunder; thus, for example, 
Mr. Cavendish B, told the House the other night that the Judges 
of the United States went out of office with the Government, a 


examination. But there is this difference between the two—Mr. G. O. 
blunders through haste, Mr. G. P. because he is—well, I won't say 
what, but refer the reader to the lines in the J/orning Star for a reason, 
The Star made its appearance in the house soon after business began, 
and all the evening it was so in request in the reading-room that it was 
difficult to get a peep at its columns, and more than once the verses 
were read aloud both there and in the lobby to clustering members, 
who seemed to enjoy them amazingly. This witty satire was pecu- 
liarly well timed, for a few days ago Mr. Bentinck left the bench which 
he has occupied for several Sessions, and came down to the floor of the 
house and took a seat by the side of Lord Robert Cecil, evidently to 
lead the knot of Conservative malcontents who cluster in that 
on. 
i. is no acknowledged breach between Disraeli and the mal- 
contents below the gangway—at least Disraeli does not recognise 
the schism. He must often have been sorely tempted to turn 
upon his tormentors; but he has never lost his temper and self- 
possession, but has, in the language of the verses, ‘‘ passed in scorn 
the vulgar fellows.” Butthis state of things cannot last long, and the 
appearance of this witty squib will perhaps precipitate an open quarrel. 
But let me warn your readers that this knot o' _waspish conspirators 
below the gangway is not Disracli’s principal difficulty. These, ifhe 
were so minded and were confident of the general support of his 
arty, he could soon sweep out of his path, or, at all events, silence. 
0; his chief difficulty lies in another quarter, and consists rather 
in the cold indifference and silent) disapprobation known to exist 
amongst certain highminded country gentlemen, who, though they 
will never be brought to join the conspirators aforesaid, are yetevery 
day silently drifting further and further from their leader. in the 
‘6 Life of Lord George Bentinck’ Disraeli describes Sir Robert Peel 
as looking with sorrow and mortification on the long line of country 
gentlemen, who once were so proud to follow him, as thoy passed 
away from him on the corn-law division and went into a different 
lobby. Well, the same cu has come round to Disraeli himself; he, 
too, feels himself deserted by these very men. and this is his sorrow. 
With regard to the Brighton election there are one or two facts 
which I consider so honourable to the majority of the Liberals in 
Brighton that I am anxious to make them known. Mr. Fawcett had no | 
paidagent, lawyer, or canvassers ; and every pepny of hislegitimateand | 
unavoidable expenses will be subscribed. This is as honourable totho | 
Liberal electors of Brighton as itis gratifying to Mr. I awoett, Dumas 
and Goldsmid had the usual paid officials aboutthem. Tome, the fact 
that Mr. Fawcett, without paid officials, polled 1468 votes is sur- 
prising. Mr. Gc ldsmid’s conduc: has been severely criticised and 
universally condemned at the clubs. He tells us in his parting address 
that he went to the poll because ho had beon urged to do so by his | 
supporters, who belioved that the promises he had received were more 
numerous than those of either of the other Liberal candidates, But, 
if this be true, his paid egents must have groesly deceived him, or 
managed their canvass in a most bungling manner. But paid agents 
aro very apt to be sanguine. I remember hearing an old Parlia- 
mentary campaigner once say, “*T ain obliged to look sharp aiter | 
my agent. My belief is, that if 1 get a bow from a voter he puts it 


| last, not least, the Liberal party at Brighton. 


| but the site smacks a trifle of jobbery. 


| down as a promised plumper 


But what are we to think of Mr. Dumas and his experienced agent, 
Mr. Acland? Did Mr. Acland assure Mr. Dumas that he had 
promisos sufficient to justify his persisting in going to the poll? At 
Brighton it is asserted that it was resolved by both Dumas and 
Goldsmid that Mr, Fawcott, at all costs, was to be punished. Well, 
Fawcett has been punished; but three other parties have been 
punished still more—Mr. Dumas, to wit, and Mr. Goldsmid, and 
Mr. Fawcett loses 


nothing but the seat, temporarily, Mer. Dumas and Mr. Goldsmid 


| have lost money and reputation. The Liberal constituency have 


lost, temporarily, an able representative, and have the mortification 
of ieeling that, solely by the treachery of false friends, who did not 
scruple to sacrifice to their egotism and vanity or thoir vengeful 
feelings the Liberal cause, Brighton is represented in Parliament 
by a Tory, although three rourths of the constituency are as much 
opposed to Toryism as light is to darkness. . 

‘The London Shakspeare Committee had a very quiet meeting on 
Monday last. His Grace of Manchester, having, 1 suppose, received 
ample assurances that everything would bo peaceful and pleasant, 
returned to his accustomed position in the chair. The Right Hon. 
W. Cowper read the report of the Site and Menument Committee, 
recommending that the memorial should consist of a statue of 
Shakspeare under a covered building, open at the sides, which 
building was to be of the style of architecture prevalent at the 
Shakspearean period. This is a singular recommendation to emanate 
from such men as Professor Donaldson and Daniel Macliso, although 
one quite understands that it met with the approbation of Mr. Tite; 


| for everybody knows that English architecture was never in a more 


degraded condition than it was during the Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods. No objection need be taken to the form of the memorial, 
Of course, an elegant 
monument on the high ground of the Green Park would not be an 
unpleasant object from Cambridge House—Chiet Commissioners of 
Works are not proof against selfish influences. We all remember 
how, some years ago, during the Parliamentary recess, his Grace of 
Somerset, at that time Lord Seymour, and holder of the 
office in which the Right Hon. W. Cowper now rejoices, 
pulled down the marble arch in front of Buckingham Palace 
and erected it one fine morning in the neighbourhood of his own 
mansion. By-the-way, Mr. Cowper, in the speech which he made 
when submitting the report to the committee, took a purely red- 
tape governing-class sort of estimate of the poet whom it is proposed 
to honour on the forthcoming tercentenary of his birth, He was 
good enough to say of Shakspeare, that ‘perhaps, on the whole, he 
might be considered one of the greatest men the country had 
produced.’’ This ic not bad for a Chief Commissioner of Works. 

The Shakspeare Committee have repented late, and too late, I 
fear, to regain public confidence. The meeting on Monday was 
very scantily attended ; and there were whispers abroad that this 
arose from further large secessions from the committee. These, 
however, are kept quite dark by the executive; nevertheless, it haa 
oozed out that two distinguished British Museum officials, Sir 
Frederick Madden and Mr. W. Vaux, have sent in their resignations, 
Owing to the pigheaded obstinacy of the executive, the committee 
was rent in twain on the point as to whether or not it was desirable 
to go to the public for subscriptions until some intimation could be 
given of the form of monument proposed to be erected. It was 
persisted in by the council that an appeal to the public ought to be 
made, although no decision had been arrived at on this vital point, 
and, the views of the council being confirmed in the committee by a 
narrow majority, the secession of numerous members took place, 
What does the council then do? Does it go to the public, as it was 
bound to? Why, no! Instead of this it allows another month to 
pass by, and then discovers that the proper plan is to announce the 
form of memorial first of all, 

Of the two sites which have been commonly talked of there is no 
question but that the one in connection with the Thames Embank- 
ment and in the neighbourhood of the Temple is the best. 
Shakspeare had, at any rate, some connection with the locality. 
We all know the scene from his “Henry VI.’”’ laid in the 
Temple Gardens. Most of us know, too, that in the t 
hall of the Middle Temple his comedy of ‘Twelfth Night” 
was acted during his lifetime; that he was a shareholder 
in the Blackfriars Theatre, which stood hard by, and that 
he owned a house in Ireland-yard, Blackfriars. These circumstances, 
slight though they be, identify him in some measure with the 
spot ; but how can anyone associate Shakspeare with the Green Park 
and Piccadilly’ The obstacle, too, in regard to the embankment 
site which Mr. Cowper suggested—namely, that it would not be 
aveilable for two or three years—is more imaginary than real. Iam 
satisfied that it will be quite three years before the present 
Shakspeare Committee will succeed in raising the £30,000 which 
they say they require; and I am, moreover, satisfied that more 
than three years will elapse ere the first stone of any public 
memorial which is to be under the control of the Chief Commissioner 
of Works is likely to be laid. In proof of this, all I need do is to 
point tothe stili lionless base of the Nelson Columnin Trafalgar-aquare. 

The Stratford Committee have decided upon having an exhibition 
of the various well-known portraits of Shakspeare, as well as those 
of eminent actors of his plays, in the Townhall at Stratford during 
the approaching festival. They are also enlarging the list of viee- 
presidents weekly, and adding new and important names to their 
gg roy a. ha aap 2 Thear, has just joined the latter. 

rance has been said to be a despotism tempered by epigrams. 
At the bal costumé at the Tuileries last week th x 9 
Boissy, the nobleman celebrated for hating this country with a 
hatred known only to patriots and philanthropists, appeared in a 
shabby, old-fashioned dress that must have belonged to a De Roissy 
of the last century but one. All the guests tittered, and Prince 
Murat pointed the half lunatic old Lord out to the Emperor, 
Imperial Mustachioedness walked up to him, and said “My dear 

i “4 

Sire !’’ answered De Boissy, ‘‘ que serait-ce si tout le monde pi 
The mot circulated, and 
Boissy’s dilapidated, 


He also con- 
1 d miserable pre- 
judices that denied to the dramatic art the same social status as 


TUE CARNIVAL AT ROME AND NAPLES,—On the 8th inst. terminated the 
most lifeless—nay, melancholy —-carnival that Rome bas ever witnessed. 
Saturday forty-three carriages, Monday sixty: tive, and Tuesday seventy-tive 
were all that entered the Corso, instead of the thousands that formerly 
blocked up this main artery and the adjoining streets, so as to render al 
progress impossible. Most of those who occupied them were foreigners; but 
the Neapolitans and Papal Zouaves were in greet force, and these wore the 
Papal colours, yellow and white, Many shop fronts and windows that once 
were fitted up and decorated for the national Bacchanalia were this year 
closed, and those that were filled were occupied principally by English and 
other foreigners, Remans, as a people, took no part; they held quite 
aloof, with the exception of the lowest canaglia, who struggl in 
the muddy streets for the bonbons which, missing their aim at 
the balconies, fell below. From Naples we have reports of the great 
brilliancy of the carnival, which has beey, ta as strong contrast with that of 
Rome as are their political positjoss, Prince Humbert who is high] 
popular, put himeelf at the head of it; and on Sunday week upwards KA 
twenty cars, beautifully decorated and oceupied by the Royal party, man: 
of the highest noyility, the commercial and othoy associations, and the aathen 
rities of eeveral of the neighbouring towyships, who desired to be 
eented, lsstied forth into the Toledo, aed celebrated the 
carnival. For years on years Napl 
“ood reason—all vi 
heart for merri 
should eajoy tt 
of his private purse. 
permanent residcuce in Naples, 
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GENERAL DE MEZA. 


AUSTRIAN INFANTRY IN CHARGE OF OXEN FOR COMMISSARIAT NEAR LORTORF: CAVALRY VEDETTE PASSING.—(FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.) 
| accounts than one. Notwithstanding his present disgrace, General | wise and prudent measure, by which the safety of the army under 
Tae late Commander-in-Chief of the Danish army in Schleswig~- | De Meza is regarded as the ablest and most experienced officer in the | De Meza’s command was saved from capture or destruction. It is 
who, as reported in our last Number, was relieved of his command | Danish army; and it will probably be found, when all the facts of | said that the Danish General had long been of opinion that it was 
after the evacuation of the Dannewerk—is a man of note on more | the case are known, that the retreat from the Dannewerk was a | impossible tohold the extensive lines before Schleswig with the small 
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GENERAL DE MBZA, LATE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE DANISH ARMY, AND His STAFF, 


122 


S 


ILLUSTRATED TIME 


especially in face of the numerous and 


army at his disposal. 
Y brought against him. Besides, his flank had 


woll-appointed forces brou 


been turned, his centre pierced, and his retreat in danger of being | ~ 


cut off, To retire under such circumstances was plainly a matter 
of necessity more than of choice; and we doubt not that justice 
will be done to the General, even in Copenhagen, when the irritation 
induced by the reverses of the Danes has subsided and they are 
able calmly to weigh the position in which the army was placed. 
General De Meza’s personal character, however, excites as much 


interest aa his military capabilities and reputation, as he is repre- 
sented to be distinguished by many odd notions and eccentricities. | 


He is somewhat careless as to dress, and was much more frequently 
seen in the negligé of morning attire than in the gorgeous habilia- 
ments of a military leader. 


ina hotel which all opened into each other, butthe two inner of which 
only were occupied by him, the four outer rooms being kept empty 
and heated in order to prevent the cold air from reaching those in 
which the General resided. It is said, also, that he insisted, while 
in the field, upon having a series of tents in connection with his 
own; but how this could prevent the cold from penetrating the 
canvas of his tent it is difficult to understand. Notwithstanding 
his peculiarities, however, General Da Meza is considered to be an 
excellent officer and thorough gentleman, and will no doubt soon 
regain the favour of his King and countrymen, although we see it stated 
in a Paris paper that tho General has written to the King intimating 
that he intends to quit Denmark and take up his residence in England. 

Christian Jules De Meza was born at Klsineur on Jan. 14, 1792. 
At tho siege of Copenhagen by the English, in 1897, De Meza was 
made First Artillery Cadet in the citadel of Frederickshafen; and 
later he became teacher in the Artillery Institution and Military 
High School of Denmark. This post he quitted, in 1842, in order 
to become Major in one of the artillery corps. At the breaking out 
of the revolution in Schleswig-Hol-tein, in 1848, De Meza was 
appointed Commander of the Artillery, in which capacity he dis- 
tinguished himeelf at the attacks upon Schleswig, Bau, and other 
places. In December, 1848, De Meza was made Colonel, and on 
April 16, 1849, he ws nominated Chief of the Artillery as well as of 
the brigade, consisting of 15,000 men, which the Danish Com- 
mander-in-Chief had left in the Isle of Alsen. At the head of this 
force De Meza took an active part in the battle of Fredericia, On 
the Ist of January, 1850, he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General; but, on account of illness, he was unable to take command 
at the third fight in Schleswig. Still, being of too active a disposition 
to remain idly at home, he followed the Statf of General Kroghs, 
with whom he was associated on the 24th and 25th of July, when 
the news of the misfortune in the fight by Stolk (Isdedt) arrived. 
By desire, De Meza at once took the command of the fallen General 
Schleppegrell’s troops, reorganised the ecattered divisions, and for 
the second time led the artillery and columns to the attack of the 
enemy, and at length completely routed the opposing troops. After 
the war, De Meza was appointed Inspector of the United Artillery 
Corps. This post, however, he gave up, and was mado commanding 
General of the forces in Flensburg (Schleswig), Jutland, and Fynen. 
On the 2\st of April, 1860, De Meza became Lieutenant-General ; 
and on the German troops entering the duchies was named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Danish Army. 

Our Engraving represents the General surrounded by his Staif. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER. 

A new comedy, by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled ‘‘ Paul's Return,”’ 
was brought out at the Prrvcuss’s on Monday. The plot may be 
briefly told. Richard Goldsworthy, one of the merchant princes of 
England, lives with his very unamiable family in a beautiful villa 
near Richmond. The unamiable family cordially hate a poor young 
portégée of their rich relative, one Blanche Wilton, the orphan 
daughter of the merchant prince's late partner, Spencer Wilton. 
At the rising of the curtain the unamiable family are in high glee 
atthe return of Paul Goldsworthy, a young man who has mado a 
fortune in California. Paul returns, and the unamiable family are 
filled with horror and contempt when he tells them that, taken prisoner 
by the Indians, arascally partner—one Brassington—absconded, and 
that he has returned poorer than he went away. Only two of his 
kinsfolk are true to him—the merchant and his daughter Beatrice. 
Beatrice and Paul had been child-lovers and broken a sixpence. The 
merchant asks Paul to make his house a home, on one condition— 
that his love for Beatrice is considered a folly of the past. Paul 
replies by telling him that in an Indian village he met Spencer 
Wilton, who before dying intrusted him with papers proving that 
the greater part of the colossal fortune belicved on ’Uhange to be 
Richard Goldsworthy’s is, in reality, Blanche Wilton’s, The 
merchant then confesses he had ‘borrowed’? the money, in 
hopes to replace it; and Richard Goldsworthy, the rich, respected, 
honoured merchant, acknowledges himeeli a forger and a thief. 
Paul had sworn to the dead man that he would see his daughter 
righted. Goldsworthy asks for time. He seuds for a small great 
one of the City—one Abel Honeydew—an aspirant for his daughter's 
hand. Honeydew will advance the sum on condition that Beatrice 
becomes his wife, that he may be known on ‘Change as the son-in-law 
of the great Goldsworthy. The merchant demurs, Honeydew 
threatens, the father chooses between the rehabilitation of his credit 
and his daughter's happiness, and chooses as a father should. He 
defies the calculating capitalist, who, nothing daunted, promises to 
call for an answer in the morning. Beatrice, who has overheard the 
conversation and the quarrel, resolves to save her father, and Paul, 
pitying his uncle's agony, tenders to him the fatal papers given him 
by Spencer Wilton. In the last act Honeydew calls, as he appointed ; 
but Goldsworthy has anticipated him, confessed his fraud, and 
received forgiveness. Beatrice plights her hand to the capitalist. 
Paul, who has never seen the wealthy wooer, is about to expostulate 
with him, when he recognises in Abel Honeydew, at his abscond- 
ing partner Brassington. The dénouement need not be told. 

‘The piece was loudly applauded and the artists summoned before 
the curtain at the termination of each act by an audience that, even 
for a first night, was more than usually desirous to be pleased. But, 
then, modern audiences are not critical. The plot is ingenious, but the 
story is not welltold. One serious drawback is that the lovers are not 
interesting—a remark not intended for the actors but for the author— 
and the dialogue which affects the cynical tone of which M. Emile 
Augier is 80 complete a master, is weak and unnatural, a fault not 
to be forgiven in Mr. Watts Phillips, who, in “Paper Wings” and 
‘The Dead Heart,’’ gave evidence of considerable talent in that most 
important element of dr»matic success. 

never saw Mr. Vining to greater advantage than as the proud 
and ruined merchant, humble as debtor, fierce as a father, aud 
with the remorse of a great crime shadowing a naturally cheerful 
temperament and good heart. In the second act he gaveacharming 
proof of that rare dramatic talent that indicates rather than 
expresses. I would suggest, however, that the sudden alteration 
of his porsonal appearance 1n the third act is too startling. Mr. 
Fisher played the wily Honeydew with great spirit. and evidently 
enjoyed his villany as much es his auditors. Mr. Vining is to be 
congratulated on the engagement of Mr. John Nelson, who made his 
début in London as Paul, which he played with the energy, man- 
liness, frankness, and sea-breeziness of a gentleman who was a 
sailor and a sailor who wasa gentleman, Mr. Nelaon gave promise 
of being an admirable jeune pre mier, a role in which young gentle- 
men of good face and figure and gallant bearing are much wanted. 
The scenery of the new piece 18 charmingly painted. 


Mr. Sothern, 1 am happy to say, is recovering rapidly, and ia | 


announced to reappear on Wednesday next, not only as Lord 
Dundreary, but in a new monopolologue, from the pen of Mr. H. 7. 
Craven, with the singular title of ‘ Bunkum Muller.” 


Miss Grace Egerton opened the Polygraphic Hall on Monday 
last with an entertainment called ‘‘A Drawing-room to Let; 
introducing several New Sketchos of Odd Poople.” Miss Egerton 
possesses tho same high spirits and power of impersonation as ever; 
and 
with his accustomed success, 


i 


He has, besides, an intense horror of | 
draughts, and whilein command at Flensburg hadasuiteof apartments | 


| 


Mr. George Case exhibited the versatility of bis musicol talents | 


OUR FEUILLETON. 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


Aw undefined horror and dismay has {aken possession of the citizens 
of London, On Monday next, unless some eudden revulsion of feel- 


| ing should move the Home Oftice authorities, seven men will be 


hanged till they are dead outside the walls of Newgate Gaol, and a 
feverishly excited crowd from all parts of England, representing 
mostly the worst elements of society, will be taught the sanctity of 
human lite by the spectacle of wholesale strangulation. The 
wretched beings who have been sentenced may deserve their fate, 
but whether the heart of the metropolis is the proper piace for 
carrying the law into effect is certainly open to question. Such a 
spectacle as it is proposed to enact on Monday next has not been 
presented since the execution of the Cato-street conspirators; and 
all London may well fecl a thrill of horror when it thinks of the 
influences to be wrought by the ghastly show. 


The Sheriffs of London, sharing in the general consternation at | 


such an awful spectacle to be presented in the very centro of 
the motropolis, have suggested to the Government that there should 
be a separate execution, at different places, as the very least that 
can be done to mitigate the evil. All these propositions, however, 
have been negatived by the Secretary of State, whose opinion upon 
the whole question is contained in his reply to Sir G. Bowyer, 
on Friday last. 

Sir G. Grey said that he had received a letter from the Under-Sheriff of 
Loudon and Middlesex, written by desire of the Sheriffs, requesting him 
to make an order that some of these persons should be sent to different sa- 
ports throughout the country to be executed there, in order that a greater im- 
pression might be made upon the seafaring population ; and suggesting that, 
if his powers were not suflicient, an application might be made to the Court of 
Queen's Bench to make such an order. He had himself no power to make 
such an order, nor did he think that there was sufficient reason to justify an 
application to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

These seven men, now lying under sentence of death, are confined 
in separate cells in one of the ground-floor corridors, under constant 
and vigilant supervision. One of them, Lopez, is said to exhibit 
great impatience at not being allowed to smoke, and asks why 
they have to wait so long for execution. Since their conviction 
two of the prisoners, Lyons and Watto, have been attended daily by 
the Rev. James Hussey, of the Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields ; 
and Father Louis, a Spanish priest, has been in frequent communi- 
cation with Lopez, Blanco, Santos, Marsalino, and Duranno. The 
last-named five, though natives of Manilla, are said to speak but 
indifferent Spanish, and their priest, having some difficulty in making 
himself intelligible to them, is usualiy accompanied by an interpreter. 

In view of the interest which, by reason of the foregoing circam- 
stances, centres at the present moment round the gloomy-looking 
gaol of Newgate, we annex a description of the interior of this 
prison since the extensive alterations it underwent, by orderof the 
Corporation, some two or three years sgo, to render it more suited to 
the requirements of the age, by insuring in some degree the classi- 
fication and isolation of the different descriptions of prisoners, 

THE GAOL OF NEWGATE 
oceupies a considerable portion of one side of the thoroughfare 
known as the Old Bailey. Grim and soot-blackened, its massy 
stone walls stare blankly at the establishment of the Sunday School 
Union opposite, at the tive or eix flaring, dirty taverns, and the one 
or two dingy coffee-shops, where seedy men, draggled women, 
impenetrable policemen, and irritable witnesses or prosecutors wile 


away the ¢reary hours spent in waiting for the calling on of the cases — 


in the criminal courts. . 
Standing opposite and looking at the relentless stonework, there is 
but one light spot in the whole expanse from the dead wall at the 


corner of Newygate-street to the last gate entrance to the courts | 


where the Sessions are being held. This one spot is the governor's 
house, which intercepts the solid masonry, and, falling back a step, 
shows a range of bright windows and a shining brassplate upon a 
narrow door. Even this, however, is accessible only by a flight of 
stone steps, its entrance being barred (as not altogether disclaim- 
ing prison associations) by a railing of iron, But this door, and, 
indeed, the whole space occupied by the official residence, is utterly 
superseded and extinguished into gloom by another door, which 
is in itself the very type of all those dread recollections that 
make the very name of Newgate significant of terror and vain 
remorse. It isa small, black, iron-studded door, this; black, 
like the dead blackness of dirty crape; low and narrow as the 
entrance to a vaulted grave, ascended by a ragged, dusty step, 
which might be of unhewn stone. In hideous mockery of ornament, 
this ghastly portal is surmounted by a set of gyves and chains, 
which hang in a square niche, and Jook like the remains of some 


human skeleton kept there in its death fetters as a horrible warning | 


to scare the gaol-birds yet at large. 

From out this gloomy gate many a trembling wretch has walked 
as from a living tomb to meet a shameful and a terrible death; 
many a blatant villain has played the bully to the last and stared 
with bold and bloodshot eyes at the crowd who had come, full of 
greedy interest, to see him hanged. 

On the heavy, corrugated stonework of the surrounding wall are 
holes, and clefts, and notches, where the workman’s hammer has 
left its mark and the ends of beams have rested. Each notch and 
crevice might represent ® human life, and yet the dark records of 
the hangman’s office be but scarce begun. 

But, with all its tainted atmosphere and sickening details of crime 
and suffering, the present history of Newgate bears in either but 
little proportion to the past. The interior economy of the prison 
itself has undergone # change scarcely more salutary than have the 
laws which tenant the building with the erring and the guilty. 

Having obtained the necessary credentials, we present ourselves 
before tho second of those two black doors and, ascending the bith 
flight of etone steps, peep between the long iron spikes and look 
into the lobby, while we ring the bell by the long iron handle which 
hangs beside us. Once admitted, not without a caution amowit- 
ing to habitual suspicion on tho part of tho cfiicer who 
attends to the gate, wo have leisure to observe that the 


pricon-like elements of the building are evident even at this | 


early stage of our progress, for there before us, to the 
right, is another black door, or grille, looking, with its 
massy bars of trellis-work, like a fearsome window through which 
noray of genial sunshine ever entered, 

The first thought of Newgate is associated, of course, with Jack 
Sheppsrd, and impresses us with the difficulty which we remember 
beset him on his attempting to escape; that is to say, the un- 
certainty of his finding his way through the winding passages. This 
particular feature is still preserved in the building, and, indeed, 
many of the corridors and lobbies occupy the same position they 
did formerly, and must be almost as intricate. We follow our 
guide, however, and stop for a moment before a glazed room, in 
which prisoners before their trial hold conferences with their legal 
advisers, under the surveillance of an officer. Beyond this, and 
looking into one of tke yards, is a partition of iron bars closely 
intertwined with a network of twisted wire; at a distance of about 
three feet from this are more upright iron bars, behind which, in 
the yard, the prisoners stand to talk to their friends, who speak to 
them through the trellis-work in the lobby, so that they are 
separated insuch a manner that no other than verbal communications 
are possible, especially as an cflicer walks up and down in the 
intermediate space. 


necestary for these unfortunate wretcher to be separated from their 
fellows lest they should attempt some further breach of the law 
Strange and terrible it must be, too, for the wrongfully accuecd, 
Who does not remember Kit Nubbles, and his age ny of grief, wi en 
he is vieitea by his motber and httle Jacob ? ; 


prisoner first brought to Newgate reaches tha various stages in ‘hat 
auwiul journey from arrest to conviction; and, in pursuence of this 
rés the main kody of the building 
G , ‘ = 
brom these winding and gloomy passazes we enter a hall of great 
| area—light, warm, and clean—in the centre of wh 


lafention, paes on t 


: Very strange and melancholy it is to see a | 
place like a doubly secured cage for wild beasts by which it ia | 


We desire to follow as closely as may he the route by which a | 


ich two staircases, | 
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| like those which lead to the passengers’ cabins of an Atlantic 
steamer, communicate with the basement. The place reminds us at 
once either of a large wholesale warehouse before the wares are 
brought in or of a new railway hotel where the proprietors have 
retained the old arrangement of the bedrooms in corridors surround- 
ing a central space. There aro four of these corridors of light- 
| looking ironwork, approached by staircases of the same construction, 
and resembling those same old hotels, inesmuch as there are num- 
bered doors at regular intervals, which only require tho boots and 
hot water outside to give the place an air ot comfort superior to that 
of many a mouldy old inn in the City. There are no windows, how- 
ever; and, instead of the central area being open to the sky, the 
| entire building is roofed and lighted from a lofty ceiling. These 
numbered doors are the prisoners’ cells; but, in pursuance of our 
| original intention, we have first to descend an iron staircase and 
follow the course taken by the culprit during his temporary con- 
finement in the gaol. 

In the basement there are two large but not very light rooms, each 
containing an ample bath and means for washing. To this the pri- 
soner is first consigned until he has been thoroughly cleansed, while 
his clothes are subraitted to a similar process in another apartment 
| and afterwards dried in ahot-air closet. This eompleted, he has his 
hair cut (not very closely, however), is shaved, if he needs shaving, 
| and appeers in the prison dress, It is astonishing how these regu- 
Jations and the greyish-brown jacket and trousers seem to obliterate 
the identity of the prisoners to a casual observer. The man who, 
with full, drooping whiskers and fashionable attire may even be of 
distinguished appearance outside, dwindles in Newgate to an un- 
interesting convict enough. Such of the prisoners as have held a 
superior station are only easily distinguishable from the rest when 
they ere in the exercise-yard ; there they are to be recognised by their 
manner of walking, which, in the more highly bred men, offers a 
marked contrast to the slouching gait of the common felon, 

Prisoners before trial or during a remand aro of course under 
somewhat less restraint than those who have been convicted, and 
unless there is absolute need, for the sake of the general cleanliness, 
are not compelled to wear the prison dress; they are permitted also 
to live at their own expense on food of their own choice, within 
certain limits, but are, of course, restricted in the matter of drink, 
being allowed, in most cases, only a pint of mait liquor a day. In 
case of an unusual number of prisoners during the Sessions those 
who await their trial are pleced, with some degree of classification, 
to sleep in the now unused wards, formerly the ordinary sleeping or 
dining rooms of the old gaol; but care is taken that those who are 
selected for this liberty are only such as are confined for the less 
felonious class of offences, and there is little chance of a well-known 
thief or burglar being able either to corrupt others or to obtain hints 
by which to contrive further depredations, 

The convict, however, is placed under the complete prison discip- 
line, and after his puritication, a medical examination, and an 
interview with the chaplain, is conducted to a cell in one of the 
corridors, where he is generally set to work at picking oakum. 
These cells are entered by a stout, painted wooden door, in which 
an aperture about breast high is closed by a flap which opens 
downwards from the outside, and forms a sort of shelf upon which 
food is passed in tothe prisoner. This arrangement enables the 
| gaoler to look into the cell at any moment without opening the door. 

There are few attempts at escape now, and, although there are no 
formidable arrangements of bars or iron-studded doors in this part 
of the prison, it is so regularly watched by the oflicers, who are con- 
| stantly in attendance both night and day, that it would be futile to 
attempt to pass out of the corridor without an alarm, even if the 
| cell-door could be opened. 

Perhaps the most terrible thing about the aspect of the cell itself 
| is its intense and hopeless cleanliness. Everything within it is so 
bare and spotless that no association of ideas can cling to it or serva 
| to break its blank monotony. The flat walls are whitened so that 
| the print of a thumb-nail might be discovered on their unbroken 
surface, The light from the small, high window falls upon nothing 
| that will cast a fanciful shadow. The floor is of asphalte, never 
| washed, but dry-rubbed; firm, but almost noiseless to the tread. 
The furniture consists of a fixed copper basin for washing, over 
which stands a water-tap, supplied from a separate cistern holding 
as many gallons of water as may suffice for all purposes of clean- 
liness and for drinking; a small, equare flap of white deal, fastened 
to the wall by hinges, supported by a movable bracket, is used as a 
table; a three-legged wooden stool; and a nest of three deal shelves, 
| The prisoner sleeps in a hammock suspended from wall to wall by four . 
hasps, and containing a and as many blankets as may be found 
| necessary for comfort. Over the table is a gas jet, protected by a 
white-painted tin shade, but of course without a tap, the gas being 
turned on from outside. The hammock is slung before eight o'clock 
at night, at which hour the gas is turned out; and at sixo’clock in the 
| morning the prisoner cleans out his cell, the bedding is taken down. 
folded in regular order, so that it may be inspected at a glance, 
and packed on the top shelf. The lower shelves contain the tin 
| porringer, holding about a quart, a tin plate, a spoon, and a tip 
knife—sharp iron instruments being forbidden, not so much on 
account of their being used in any endeavour to escape, but 
to guard againsi any momentary temptation to self-injury in 
that excess of excitement and misery which frequently supervenes 
immediately after conviction. In one corner of tbe lower sholf 
is a Bible, a Prayer-hook, and some volume for general reading 
which is supplied from the prison library, and may be changed 
every day if the prisoner desire it. It is pleasant to see a volume of 
a well-known magazine, cheerfully wholesome and amusing in its 
character, lying there; and indeed this is a merciful—nay, only a 
just—arrangement, when we count tho weary hours in which the 
evildoer is left to wait sitting at his work for the coming of the 
geoler who brings his food. The separation of the prisoners is 
entire, the lock being turned upon thom in their cells for the whole 
day, except during the two hours’ exercise in the yard and the 
a —— of an hour spent at chapel. 
fhe chapel itself isa large hell, reached by a dark 
etaircase, The pulpit is of plain dark wicked the posaaleen ii 
table and rails, which stand opposite the pulpit, are black, and 
evidently but seldom used; a short flight of steps on each side lead 
to two large galleries screened almost to the ceiling, one of ‘en 
being occupied by male the other by female prisoners. About half 
a dozen rows of seats in the body of the chapel, not unlike the ordi 
nary free seats in churches, are occupied by some of the less secl dea 
| prisoners, while a plain Windsor chair, on the righ lpi 
; ain | A , ght of the pulpit 
| and almost beneath it, is assigned to those who are sentenced t 
death. It is a strange and depressing place this chapel of New fa 
awfully solemn when we think of those who compose th 
ee and bare, and dall in little 
than a spiritlees hope that its influences ma 0 stirri 
it is peopled even with prison life. And pi plp ila og _— 
unwearied preacher s‘rives to bring his hearers to weenie “4 q 
speaks of aspiritual freedom which shall giveliberty tothe ca tive cal 
there may bo—doubtless are—subtle workings and stron apache 
agonieca of supplication bebi i 8, unspoken 
& f supplication behind those impenetrable screens which 
bear good fruitintime. So the eun'srays, struggling throuzh th ber 
| dows and touching the dull sordid benches, and the blank, un dati 
| furniture with a golden glory, may be but a type of what TF effected 
cvede agen easy to ag preaches, but not the fag a 
sei eternal good. Thile a’ i 
16 —< d rs regan overlooked by ood pr soap gpa 
all attempts to speak to each other are instantly renresc ik 
cae eee pene P tame regulation Age stonacrg = the 
ee » 80 tha © confinement is oly less severe than th 
| soitary system. Indeed, it would se anbei * hres 
- tal . in‘o account that Newgate eed seeder Attain man 
whicn the convicted prisoners are removed to the hou Ser 
oz other penal establishments, and that rhea ba paps 
exceeds five weeks, and is generally for a shorter p sind. "i ce 
cazily be imagined how great may be the influence of the canker 
= jcooasmonaly catering the cells and evincing some human sym- 
| pathy with their wre'o' cd inmates. There is reacon to bel 
i shag epportunity is 1 reitully exercised, ag neve, 
the punishment ior un.uly prisoners who, aftor being warned, 
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i eating their offence, is broad and water for a day, or, 
in rb ar the dark cell. These dark cells are situated 
in the basement, and are the very abodes of blackness; not of 
dirt or foulness, for they are clean enough and contain a traylike 
bedstead and a bed, but of darkness which may be felt. 

They open out of a stone room : 
wo seo a stone-deaf prisoner chopping wood by gaslight. _ The doors 
(for there are two) are about a foot apart; and that which renders 
the darkness more terrible and oppressive is, that not a sound made 
by the prisoner can bo heard outside, and that heis acquainted with 
this fact. A few hours are frequently enough to bring a stubborn 
rebal to submission, but the punishment is continued until there is 
reason to believe that this effectis produced. Every halt hour or so 
the captive is, not inspected, perhaps, for he is invisible from the 
outside, but listened for through an opening till he yields, and the 

overnor gives permission to restore him to the light. ’ 

The exercise-yards are situated at various points outside fhe 
building, pnd inclosed between it and the high external walls, some 
of which, in the older portion, are guarded by enormous iron spikes 
trenching downwards like baxbs and bristling in all directions, 

Tn the old time these yards were scenes of profanity, obscenity, 
and wild riot, which it seamed impossible to check, much more to 
control. Now they ere quiet enough, since, as each detachment of 
prisoners go out for exercise, they walk apart from each other and 
under constant surveillance. In one or two of the yards which are 
near the passages to the prison entrance the prisoners’ friends come 
to speak with them, but are separated from them by a double row 
of iron bars some 3ft. apart. Occasionally, as in the case of con- 
demnoed criminals or reprieved prisoners, they exercise alone. 

These yards mostly occupy the older portions of the area of the 
gaol, and near the long wards already mentioned. Oa the stone 
staircases leading from these to the building are to be seen certain 
round iron plates, hanging by pivots to the wall at regular distances, 
and looking like the tin coverings of peopshow spy-glasses. In 
effect, they were the coverings of ancient and terrible spy-holes, 
through which a show was to beseen which will never be exhibited 
more. They were the points at which the gaolers of Old Newgato 
looked into the dark and filthy wards to note the riots of the ruftians 
who were confined there. Not unfrequently some brutal sentinel 
would, in his turn, watch for the appearance of an eye at one of 
these holes, which widen into a square aperture on the room-side, 
and make a dart atit with a burnt stick or some sharp weapon 
amidst a yell of groans and curses. Near these yards, too, aro the 
old well-holes, now used as air-shatts for ventilating the inner 
passages and staircases, and one of the yards leads to the condemned 

1. ‘ 
en from the awful reflections with which they are associated, 
there is little in the condemned cells to excite the imagination ; they 
are simply two ordinarily-sized cells knocked into one, with the sub- 
stitution of a low wooden bedstead for the usual hammock. ‘The 
increased size is necessary from the fact that three people occupy 

space toge 
et aad night until the dreadful end. In the case of the seven men 
now under sentence, however, the ordinary cells are used. ; 

Returning to the main building and the lightsome iron corridors, 
we see one of the prisoners bearing a large square woodon tray, on 
which is arranged about a dozen porringers of soup, and as many 
thick slices of bread; this is placed upon a lift, which raises it to 
the first, second, or third story, as may be required, and the gaolers 
thon take the porringer and a slice of bread and pass them in to each 
prisoner through the trap in his cell. The dietary scale is,—for 
preakiast, lb. of bread and a pint of gruel; for dinner, on four 
days in the week, } lb. of bread, }!b. of potatoes, and 3 oz. of beef— 
and on the other three days, | lb. of bread and a pint of soup con- 
taining 3oz. of beef; supper, the same as breakfast. The prisoners 
seldom require more food, but frequently feel the loss of the tobacco 
and beer to which they have been accustomed. [very precaution is 
used for keeping the inmates of Newgate in health and physical 
comfort, and the cells are each : 
wall, for the respective purposes of drawing off the foul air and 
supplying its place either with fresh or warm air, as may be required. 
In cases of sickness, arising either from mental or physical causes, 
the prisoner is removed to the infirmary, a long room like a shabby 
workhouse ward, in another part of the building. Here he is 
allowed to talk to the other inmates, if there are any, and is placed 
under medical care and altered diet. J 

For any moderately sufficient reason, the prisoners aro allowed to 
soe the governor on expressing their desire to do so; and they can 
at any time summon one of the gaolers by pulling a handle which 
hangs in their cell and communicates with a large bell outside, whose 
alarum is sufficient to rouse the whole corridor, Lest some of the 
unruly might ring this bell for their own amusement, however, they 
are at once identified by a simple contrivance, in the shape of a bit 
of tin plate, painted with the number of the cell, which, ordinarily 
lying flat againt the wall by the side of their door, is acted upon by 
a spring released on pulling the beil, and immediately starts out 
like a somaphore hand to point out the spot from which the sum- 
mons proceeds. oe 

The female side of Newgate resembles the male side in edmost 
every particular, with the addition of a commodious laundry in 
which there are separate s/alls, fitted up with sinks, weshing-trays, 
«c., a row of gigantic coppers, a patent wringing-machine, a great 
expanse of deal for folding, and a series of hot-air drying closets. 

But little now remains to be seen, and the final localities aro full 
of associations too terrible to dwell upon. They are the last scenes 
upon which the condemned felon looks before he leaves that low 
vlack door to die before the walls of Newgate. 

Whence comes the instinctive shiver which creeps over us as we 
turn in a hitherto untraversed stone passage and emerge into this 
long dank alley, with the door at the further end leading to the law 
courts? Itis a squalid but yet an awful place, this alley: shut in 
by the high and gloomy walls which see:a to crumble their unhealthy 
surfaces on each side, paved with uneven flagstones, roofed by heavy 
iron bars set in the walls on each side, and between which the slow 
duzzling rain falls on the dingy stones with a dirty, melancholy 
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plash. 
, Tn the wall, on the prison side, are letters roughly cut in the 
brickwork, at about four feet from the ground—single initials which 
may mean anything or nothing; they are fraught with awiul 
meaning, however, a8 are those same irregularities in the flags, 
where some have sunk away from the rest and slope in contrary 
directions. We are standing on the graves of felons—murderers 
who, having been hanged, lie mouldering four feet beneath us, the 
occasional letter in the wall the only memorial save that in 
prison records—their name and crime remembered in the ‘' Newgate 
Oalendar,’”’ their bodies, still forfeited to the law, * buried within 
the precincts of the gaol.’’ ae, 
By this dreadful passage the miserable criminal goes up to the 
cours for trial. A felon convicted and sentenced to death, settled 
into a dark sullen despair or writhing in an agony of terror, 
traverses it in his way back to the condemned cell, and so drags his 
half palsied limbs over the place already destined to become his 
grave, . 
Retracing our steps towards the entrance-lobby of the prison, we 
turn into a large apartment known as the “‘ bread-room.’’ It resem- 
blea a Lig, bare kitchen, and is fitted with a square deal table anda 
wide, useful range. Upon this table the prison bread is eut and 
arranged. There is a small cupboard in this kitchen, where it seems 
orobable (looking from the outside) there are kept a small stock 
of eatables or dinner requisites. : 
But when this door, somewhat to our surprise, is opened, it turns 
ont to be a horrible pantry enough, for in it are preserved handeutfts 
and some pairs of the old fetters and heavy irons formerly used for 
criminals. Al! fetters are ebolished in Newgate at tho present day, 
and handeuff’s are only need when the prisoners are removed to fulfil 
their term cf penal servitude at other places; but here aro the veri- 
table fetters which confined Jack Sheppard, ankletsj oined by massy 
iron links, which can either be caught up ip the middle between the 
knees and joined to the chsins depending from the handeutls, or 
fastened (as was uaual) to a ringbolt in the floor of the celi. They 
weigh altogether 291b.; and @ tacsimile of those which confined 


ther—the prisoner and two officers, who watch him — 


provided with gratings in the | 
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Dick Turpin at York Gaol aro of the enormous weight of 371b, In| 
this ghastly closet, too, is the axe intended for beheading» 
Thistlewood and the Ceto-street conspirators, made for that purpose | 
but never used, as they were ignominiously hanged. Most 


| terrible of all, h h the straps ok e 
like a cellar, where, on our visit, | A arias oan Mieaentinn Chie 


pinion the wretched convict on the morning of his execution. This | 
‘*bread-room,”’ indeed, is part of his route to the gallows, and he is 
brought here to be prepared for death. Once more crossing the 
passage, wo stand in the kitchen of Newgate, a common-place look- | 
ing room, not unlike the furnace-room of a laboratory, as regards the | 
large coppers ; certainly not much like an ordinary kitchen, inas- | 
much as it contains none of the usual adjuncts to the preparation of | 
food, since few utensils are requisite for preparing the ordinary | 
meals, All speculation regarding the real use and ordinary duties | 
of the place, however, are superseded by a revelation which seems, 
at the moment, truly horrible, and at the same timo destroys along 
iusion, That awful door, through whoso black and narrow portal | 
the wretch condemned to die passes to his doom—that ‘‘dark, | 
frowning, debtors’ door’’—is none other than the door of the 
kitchen ; and through this room, in which a lane is made by means | 
of black drapery suspended from the walls, the malefactor | 
pinioned in the ‘* bread-room”’ walks to death. | 
Scarcely staying longer than a minute in the ante-room, close to | 
the lodge, where are kept the casts taken from the dead (though 
evidently not much distorted) faces, we turn to go; for, slowly and 
painfully pondering these things, the air of Newgate clogs and stifles | 
with a strange oppression, The figure, which, even in spite of an | 
occasionally assumed bravado, is cowed with trembling horror, 
gasping till the shoulders work in spasms as it is led slowly onward ; 
the wild, imploring tenacity of that last grasp of the gaoler's hand, 
whioh is held as though it were felt to be the last remaining spar | 
upon which to keep a moment’s hold of life before the final hurling | 
into the awful, fathomless sea beyond ; the sickening moment, when | 
tho Sheriffs recoil behind the drapery, holding their fingers in their | 
ears to stop the sound of the sharp click of the bolt and tho thud of 
the falling trap ; the swaying crowd of upturned faces; all pass before | 
us like an unhealthy dream, and we find ourselves waiting at the 
grim,.spiked door to bo let out into the glimpse of sunshine and the 
morning air. T.A. 


Nancy throwing out signals of distress, but was unable to render the 
slightest assistance, her wheels labouring heavily. The unfortunate 
Nancy is known to have gone down, but her hands, though 
exhausted, escaped, and wore eventually picked up. 

“Towards nine o’clock p.m. the gale had somowhat abated. 
The Bouncing Bet, of Wapping, just arrived with fish, reports 
having seen a fine clipper, evidently of foreign build (supposed to 
be tho Anastasie from Havre, De Jouvin master, long since due at 
Bayswater with tea and sugar), beating about the southern circus 
point in great peril, her sanstlectum trailing behind, and not a stitch 
of her gathers holding together. She bad evidently mistaken the 
lights of Swan and Edgar for those of Hodge and Lowman at the 
northern circus. She exchanged observations with H.M. man-of- 
wat Peeler, who, though half seas over, gallantly took her in 
charge. A claim will be made upon the owner for salvage.”’ 

A few years since—it was in the autumn time, for partridges 
hung by the legs, and bread sauce was according to law—I had the 
felicity of liviag opposite to a lady who would insist on performing 
her afternoon’s toilet with the blinds up. The lady was of foreign 
birth, young and beautiful. Our street let lodgings, and this lovely 
stranger did her hair in the second-floor front. 

You may readily imagine how revolting this exhibition must have 
been to a man of modest and retiring behaviour. In vain did I 
endeavour to shun the spectacle; in vain did Iavert my blushing 
eyes, or turn my thoughts tostudy the Penny Encyclopedia. There 
wasa terrible fascination about that revelation of hairdressing which 
forced me to look on as though a spirit voice had cried ‘ Behold! ’? 
Lega to my fate, I allowed my eyesight full range, and made 
notes. 

That foreign lady, when the toilet was completed, was as beau- 
tiful a creature 2s ever dipped finger in pomatum. But before the 
process of decoration commenced she was a commonplace and rather 
plain mortal. Then my heart was low; but gradually, barometer- 
liko, as the tittivated countenance brightened, my feclings rose from 
“‘change’’ to ‘ fair,’’ until, when the art-touches ceased and a sun- 
shine of beauty illumined her every feature, the dial of my emotions 
remained firmly fixed at ‘‘ very fair,’’ and not even the silent tap- 
ping of the finger of scorn could alter my sentiments. That foreign 

ady dressed her top hair into a kind of rouleau, which she mastered 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. 
FOUR A.M.—UP WITH THE LARK. 

THERE are two troubles in this life which, though seldom men- 
tioned, are oppressive. One is the trouble of dressing, the other is 
the trouble of undressing. By ‘‘dressinz’’ I do not mean the mere 
covering of the body with clothing for the body's comfort, but I refer to 
the elaborate perfecting of decorative attire for the body's display; the 


figging out and dan¢ifying which the fashionable world insists upon. | 


And by undressing I do not mean a rapid slipping off of raiment, 
like the unharnessing of a horse, but the long and tedious process of 
removing valuable and delicate garments, to be tenderly packed 
away, and which must be handled with the prudent mercy of a 
linendraper ‘‘undresting’’ his window—show goods to bo used 
to-morrow, and attract admiration and envy. 

The vanity of fine clothes is a very mean peccadillo—a poor, 
sickly vice. The niggers indulge in it, poor things. 
easily caught on their native shores, like mackerel, with a bright 
colour. ‘There is some excuse for the fish, though its pleasant 
flavour when broiled by a black man in a bead necklace or a sky- 
blue waistcoat could never soothe the senses. Next to the ebony 
boys, the French are the most desperate displayers. They live and 
die for a telling tiolet effect, but whether to gain the admiration and 
overthrow of fascinated women or to rouse the jealous bile of oppo- 
sition dreseers, is one of the secrets of their business. They are a 
nation of tailors and poetic milliners. I have seen and conversed 


with a Frenchman who lived on bread until ha was nothing but a | 
human poultice, that he might save up his money to buy polished | 


leather boots—a sacrifice endured through love of his feet, which 
were certainly neatly made and small. On another occasion I made 


| the acquaintance of a Parisian who in secret informed me 


that ho had two hundred pairs of trousers, a statement so 
wealthy and enormous that my eye fell, quick as a_shot 
sparrow, the man’s legs, and, behold! 
Another French gentleman confided to me the nows that every day 
he changed his clothes four times. His first suit was a dressing- 
gown, with Turkish appointments; his second a careless lounging 
costume de bureau; his third a toilet—very coquettish—‘‘do pro- 
monade ;”’ and his fourth the gorgeous and culmination effect, *‘de 


salon” —a mise-en-scene which was intended to make married women | 


sigh and wish they had seen those enrapturing clothes before they 
had tied the fatal knot which bound them to wardrobes less 
sumptuous. It is also in Paris that was ‘ perfectioned’’ the pet- 
ticoat which cost one guinea every time it was washed. It had 
little rows of puckered lace and little rows of pouting frills; and it 
was puffed and plaited, and required as many diiferent kinds 
of irons to complete the getting-up as a bookbinder uses to 
his trade, Yet this sumptuous mass of rolants inyautés and 
valenciennes fines, which brought such handsome fees to the 
clearstarcher, was, after all, to be concealed from view, except | 
avery small portion allowable on a muddy day, and tho glory 
of the extravagance depended upon gossip, like Rothschild’s 
fortune or the Duke of Brunswick’s diamonds. It is only in Paris 
where ladies dare to expend hundreds of pounds upon a drees and yet 
pretend to love their husbands. It is the country where, every 
month, fresh fashion-plates are concocted, where bonnet-builders 
wait for inspirations, and all the foolerios of the show-world are 
treated as poetic impulses 

That mighty philosopher, so magnanimously negligent of personal 
appearance, Diogenes, is reputed to have boasted that he could dress 
in half a minute; but it should be remembered that his rapid per- 
formance was merely a species of dog toilet—a shake, and ready for 
breakfast. A less austere man, Dr. Johnson, allowed himeelf ten 
minutes for his morning devotions to personal appearance; but it 
was a hurried job, and he looked very much like a man suddenly 
roused by a cry of fire. These men of genius never bothered 
about a clean parting or a neattie, Let us be charitable, and 
allow half an hour to every disciple of soap and water. 

The crinoline was a French discovery. It is a luxurious and 
graceful invention, and was instantly sent to Sheffield for improve- 
ment by our first engineers. England may claim the honour of red 
petticoats. They are captivating, and have their effect. To neither 


They are | 


he was lame. | 


by means of a thick ruler, somewhat aiter the manner of making 
rocket-cases, I have witnessed her do and undo that roll, coronet, 
or whatever may be its professional name, half a dozen times until 
I grew as excited as Bruce watching the spider. How she smoothed 
and plastered it over the ruler! how tenderly she removed that instru- 
| mentfrom the tube! and how carefully, when the result was approved 
| didshe carry her head, as if balancing the fragile ornament! Presently 
she would dive down and be busy examining the contents of her 
dressing-table drawer, and, whilst I was wondering what she was 
eecking, her hands would come to sight holding big bunches of 
| lovely ringlets, which in a little time were, with uncommon dex- 
| terity, securely hairpinned, and the head, which but a few minutes 
| since was but scantily thatched, was on a sudden flooded with curls. 
elastic and glossy, flowing over her polished shoulders (which stood 
| out like islands of ivory soparating the stream) and cascading down 
| the back, an irresistible cataract of loveliness, Oh, it was a sweet 
| and soothing sight to watch this fuir creature, now toning down her 
complexion with the powder-puff, and now heightening the roseate 
| tints on the cheekbone to a hectio flush, which spoke rather of 
| delicate than of robust health! The correction of the eyebrows was 
| a labour of love, and, orayon in hand, she devoted herself to the task 
with the patience and firmness of a writing-master touching up his 
pupil's holiday letter, strengthening the faulty lines, perfecting the 
| curves, and straightening the jagged edges. The eyes occupied 
| much time, and required to be held closo to the glass whilst under 
| treatment, for fear the dark line painted under the lashes should be 
administered with too bold an effect, and betray the art which 
imparted such bewitching brilliancy to her glances. Another very 
original improvement was the application of a cobalt effect under 
| the eyo—a slight smudge toned down with a cloth until the merest 
tint remained, as though the china-bluo of the eyeball were 
showing through tho transparent skin. The success of this 
| fone touch of nature’’ was surprising. [t persuaded tho en- 
| raptured gazers that the fair boing before them was but a 
weak and fragile creature, doomed to perish in her loveliness— 
| to bloom and die the death of the roses. Sympathies such as these, 
if too painfully aroused, aro apt to interfere with enjoyment, by 
calling forth more pity than compliments, therefore my opposite 
neighbour, to convince her worshippers that she enjoyed better 
health than they might imagine, imparted to her lips a luscious 
cherry redness, by ingeniously outlining the ‘‘Cupid’s bow” with 
that delicious pigment de toilette, known as ‘* Chinese red,” an inven- 
| tion borrowed irom that truly wonderful people, and which, on the 
mouth of woman, has overthrown more mon than even the 
discovery of gunpowder has siaughtered from the cannons 
When this lady “over the way ” had completed her adornments, it was, 
indeed, a treat to behoid the success she commanded; and oft have t 
from my window witnessed hor entry into the drawing-room below 
and with tears of pity gazed on the paroxysms of her enraptured 
husband, who, unhappy man, would impulsively have pressed her to 
his fond lips; but, alas! he was invariably repulsed, and his 
afiection thwarted on account of the Chinese pigment. 

These are but a tew of the troubles of dressing; and to furnish g 
compiete list of them would fill volumes. In the great combat that 
is every day being fought between the rexes, each is go desirous of 
conquest that no art or strategy has been noglected for assisting the 
attack; and the article of padding alone would occupy a lifetime 
for its description. In this battle-field, where the tailor and the 
milliner lead on their opposing forces, the struggle continues da 
and night. Balls cannot end it, and the rout is nevor deduce, 
Supplies do not lack. Tho mangled trimmings, the tattered dress, 
the soiled gloves are quickly renewed, and again the battle rages. 
Even old age valiantly refuses to retreat from the struggle, but ware 
in the same ranks, shoulder to shoulder, with youth and beauty ; 
and, although frequently repulsed, still draws his brave chequa, and, 
with Truefit at his head, singles out the nearest crinoline. 3 

As an illustration of the trouble of undressing, I need but direct 
tho reader's attention to the Engraving of foura.m. How painful, 
yet how instructive to the elevated mind, is that revelation 
of phan hg om Parga and how truly delighted must 
every upright lady feel that sho has never yielded | i 
over-indulgence in midnight junket! : _ re 

Linda was the finest girl out of a family of sixteen, of whom seven 


of these innocent frolics do I object. Neither do I turn my back 
upon another British flight of fancy. I refer to that curious arrange- 
ment of strings by means of which a lady can, in wet weather, draw 
up her dress like a blind and festoon the skirt around at modest petti- 
coat height. A relation of mine—a severe man, with a touch of 
Queker blood --professes to be disgusted with each of these fashions, 
and, having been in early youth apprenticed (for three years) to a 
comic newspaper, he sent me the following skit upon these popular 
adornments. He objects to them moré especially in windy weather. 
He treats the tempest tossed and buffeted creatures as ships 
struggling with a hurricane :— 

“The Georgiette, of Kensington, Captain De Lancy, commander, 
bound for Lewis and Allenby’s, with specis for settlements, expe- 
rienced very rough weather whilst working up Regent Strait. The 
gale, which was blowing from the West-Central district, seized the 
Georgiette fore and aft, blowing her maintop bonnet-strings into 
ribbons and carrying away her sheet-handkerchief. With great 
presence of mind Captain De Lancy instantly ordered the skirt to be 
taken in three reefs, for her headgear had broken from its fasten- 
ings, scattering the hairpins to the raging elements, and the back 
hair in furious waves was sweeping the bare neck. Knowing that 
the Strand was not far distant, the gallant Captain commanded 
skirts to be further taken in, and, by the timely assistauce of tugs, was 
enabled to return with closely-furled flounces to the Kensington 
Roads, where the Georgictte will undergo repairs. 

«When last scen, the Nancy, of Bedford-row, Hopkins skipper, 
was perfectly unmanage able, scudding before the. wind with torn 
mantle, damaged crinoline, and double skirts flapping, Tho Atlas, 
z-horse powor, with passongers for over the water, observed the 


were early selected by Death as sweet examples of worl i ‘ 
whilst the spared lambs remained, not aly tio Pte de es 
love, but eventually their property—equally, with reversions to 
survivors. Thus early her own mistress, and possessed of an inde- 
pendence which, if it did not warrant a costly establishment, at least 
authorised the comforts of furnished ayartmonts, Linda yielded to the 
pleasurosand attractionsoi fashion, and soon becameconspicuous from 
her devotion to saltatory delights, ever preferring to thread th 
dance rather than the domestic needle, and always ready to 
the fantastic toe in preference to the wholesome moral, Atfectir 
the dress and manners of the quality, sho grew, by forwardness ‘4 
be considered as a leader at the entertainments she frequented, where 
her conversational vein, commanding wonder, rapidly obtained 
imitators, several of hor expressions being adopted by her feed! 
companions, who thenceforth would spevk of a man as a a . 
toad,’’ or, with unpardonable freedom, term him « at aaa: 
able devil.”” Thus, alas! had childhood’s meeknoss ielded 
to a dangerous efirontery which, heightened by pal 
in dress, so shocked her loving sisters that, to mavk their jth aoe 
bation, they modestly proferred being ‘out’? whenever their pidde 
relation called, though ones, in the hopes of a sudden awakens “4 
they accepted an invitation to drink tea, and neglected not to ram id 
the flow of soul with the refroahing herb, or to elevate th, Pre 
a ikes into that of reason. ona ot 
n her twentieth year Linda was fortunate onouch to at 
attention of & gentleman from foreiga part ; 7 ax bg — 
od an years, still retained suiflicient of his youthful fire to 
gest the sindling of Hymen’s torch; and, happening to admire 
the lady's rotand and comfortabia proportions, as woll as her 
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for which you have been kept 
waiting a hour beyond the 
usual time, comes up in the 
shape of a oold joint with a 
hideous gap in the centre; 
when the door-bell peals vio- 
lently all day long, and no- 
body can be found to answer 
it; when shrill talk and the 
metallic click of pattens re- 
sound from the remote base- 
ment; when you are regarded 
as a despicable nuisance for 
not having gone away to an 
early breakfast and stayed 
out to supper—the sentiments 
of Mrs. Botchitt commend 
themselves to the judgment. 

You know Mrs. Botchitt 
very well, for you have met 
her in the hall on previous 
occasions when she has been 
going, and you have been 
coming home. At such times 
she has made a feint of cover- 
ing with her scanty shawl a 
parcel folded in a newspaper, 
consisting, a8 you have reason 
to believe, of her supper, 
which she prefers to carry 
away with her. Mrs. Botchitt 
has dropped you a curtsey of 
mingled respect and defiance, 
and has turned with a benign 
and sympathetic manner to 
the partner of your joys to 
observe, that she will, ** Please 
goodness, Mum,” be here this 
day month, even if she has 
“to disappint Mrs, Wink- 
field, which, though a kind 
lady, is, as the sayin’ is, pre- 
cairous, and the servants not 
all as might be wished.’’ With 
the additional remark, con- 
fidentially imparted, that 
“Poor people has their living 
to get,’’? Mrs. Botchitt has 
closed the door and the con- 
versation, leaving you, some- 
how, at a disadvantage. 

I am so conscious of this 
moral defeat whenever I 
happen to meet Mrs, Botchitt 
that I have more than once 
sent down a supplementary 
shilling by the servant, to be 
added to her day’s wage; in 
return for which she has 

resented her ‘‘dooty,’”’ and 

as afterwards relented to- 
wards me on the ground that 
it would ‘ill become”’ her 
“not to be grateful, her as 
is thankful for eightesenpence 
a day an’ a bit o’ vittles.”’ I 
regret to say that Mrs, 
Botchitt and most of her class 
speak of their day’s meals asa 
“bit o’ vittles’”’ in a depreca- 
tory manner, which always 


seems intended to represent themselves as suffering from a delicate | a fuss; buta nice cup o’ tea I do enjoy.” 
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INAUGURATION OF THE DARGAN STATUE, DUBLIN, BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT, 


Burely there must be some- 
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drying, has but to be gathered 
from the clothes-lines—some 
thing attempted, something 
done—has earned eighteen- 
pence, a bit o’ vittles, and a 
night’s repose. 

@ laundresses who estab- 
lish a horse and cart, and call 
— laundries Ba: _— 
which suggest lawn-drying, 
and linen smelling of wid 
thyme, are mostly of a dif- 
ferent class to Mrs. Botchitt, 
though their houses may not 
be so far apart as is gene- 
rally supposed. If she should 
‘take in’? washing on her 
own account, it will be a sad 
day for me and for other 
householders in our neigh- 
bourhood who don’t wear 
paper collars. Did you never, 
when your stock of these 
useful addenda ran low, dis- 
cover that your own per- 
feotly-fitting Cambridge three- 
folds had been exchanged for 
those of some stork-necked 
pretender who had bought a 
job-lot at 3s. 6d. a dozen, or 
for the highly-starched, rasp- 
ing all-rounders of a — 
eo lican of plethoric habit? 

hat security have you that 
your dress-shirt does not at 
this moment envelop the manly 
form of the ‘‘ conductor’’ who 
rode behind your omnibus to 
town? Did you never hear 
the story of the gentleman 
who had concentrated all his 
ingenuity upon the perfection 
of a patent shirt — who had 
superintended the construc- 
tion of a single sample, that 
he might appear in it at a 

ublic dinner — who came 

ome at the last moment to 
dress, and found a shirt, not 
his, laid ready for him—who 
went out wrathfully to; the 
tavern where the feast’ was 
to be held, and was transfixed 
with horror at aeeing /is shirt, 
the garment to every detail of 
which he had devoted his 
highest intellect, adorning the 
breast of a waiter. Unable to 
restrain his indignation, he 
demanded of the fellow how 
he came by that shirt. The 
reply was more than he could 
bear. ‘ Dear me, Sir; yessir, 
it ¢s singler, no doubt, Sir; 
gentlemen’s linning will get 
a sometimes ;__ it 
strikes me as your’ ve m 
shirt on, Sir? — 

He fied, dinnerless. 

Since the time when, as a 
child, I strayed on one occasion 


| intothe back;kitchen and saw a woman sitting easily on a rush-bot- 


appetite, and as not to be associated with the gap in the joint thingin the fragrant infusion which exerciees a similar influence upon | tomless chair, smoking a short pipe and liberally displaying a Py of 
their 


betore mentioned. So effectual is this method of allusion that I have | her parboiled bronchials, to that of the oleaginous saloop with which | 

poeehy found other people adopt the same formula, and it has | Charles Lamb represented the youthful sweep as ameliorating the | 
ecome an established custom never to speak of a washerwoman 

taking her meals, but as “‘ eating her bit of victuals.’’ 
There is no mistake about teatime, however. 

sits down for a half hour of pure enjoyment. 

‘A mouthful for breakfast, a little bit o’ ; 

dinner, an’ Lor bless yer, mum, anythink ’Il do, there’s no call to make | quiet autumn of the day. 


acknowledged meal. 


fuliginous particles that clung to his throat, 
jointed and anxious repast, interrupted by the exigences of the | 
At four o’clock she | copper fire; dinner is disturbed by the ‘second boiling” and the 
Tea is her only | “blueing down’’ of the morning's batch of linen; but teatime | posed that they 
brings with it rest and peace, as seeing the end of labour. It is the | 
The fruit, in the shape of a second 


wellington boots, I have been curious as to washerwomen an 

, he | habits. Some of their peculiarities have been already noted ; but 
Breakfast is a dis- | there are three principal conditions common to them all in my 
experience. Did anybody ever know one of them in whose name 
there was not a preponderance of consonants, or of vowels so dis- 
ad the appearance of consonants? 
taken as a general law that the names of washerwomen are angular, 
or, if I may so speak, three-cornered. 


It may be 


I have never met with more 


LAUNCH OF HER MAJESTY'S IRON-CLAD 


STEAM GUN-VESSEL ENTERPRISE FROM DEPTFORD DoCKYARD, 
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than two exceptions, and they sounded slippery, like wet yellow soap 
Mrs. Botchitt and her sisterhood always suffer frcm seme deeply- 
seated complaint, which, in their case, is always chronic, and is never 
alleviated, save by some zemedy which is amongst the deepest 
mysteries of medicine. Asa rule, treacle is a considerable ingredient 
in the composition of this medicine, although 1 have known yeast 
and vinegar, or all three combined, to have worked marvellous 
results, when the ‘first physicians ot London had give it up.” 

Lastly, it will be found that the washerwoman has always to con- 
tribute to the support of some relation, mostly an idle and drunken 
husband, son, or brother, who is constantly making inroads upon her 
hardly-earned wages, treats her with alternate brutality and affected 
kindnees, and would see her starve with little compunction, but that 
he is dependent on hor labour for comforts that she can never afford for 
herself. It will happen sometimes, on dark nights, that when Mrs. 
Botchitt goes out at the door, a man, walking with a crutch, is seen 
waiting tor her in the street. Hehaseven been known to come with 
a low knock, and ask apologetically whether his ‘good woman”’ 
has gone away, yet hoping that you'll excuse him, but it *s such a 
night that he thought she mightn’t be able to get home so well 
alone. This is admirable, you think; and so it would be, but it 
some day transpires that half her earnings are spent at the public- 
house in the next street; and when Mra. Botchitt one day falls ill, 
being, in fact, half starved, and having received a severe blow from 
the cripple’s crutch, you find that he has deen taken to the station- 
house speechlessly drunk, aud that sho has never received tho | 
subscriptions which he collected from ‘the gentlefolks’” who | 
employ her. 

Perhaps the evident enjoyment of the four o'clock tea has some- 
thing to do with this condition of Mrs. Botchitt’s life, She will | 
never turn off her miserable dependant—she will toil, and starve, 
and do almost anything to keep her children and him. She has 
denied herself everything that he can grudge, and her tea is 
an unadulterated enjoyment for which he has little liking. She 
might drink that and welcome for him, since he has grown accus- 
tomed to an entirely different stimulus, and at 4 p.m. has probably | 
begun to spend the evening with a mixture of gin and warm porter. 


LAUNCH OF THE ENTERPRISE. 
Her Masesty’s small ivon-clad screw gun-vessel Enter: ~iso, of | 
990 tons, and 180 ft. in length, was launched at Deptford Dockyard | 
on the 9th inst., in the presence of many thousands of spectators. 
Amongst those present in the reserved seats erected on a platform at 
the bow of the vessel were his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, Lord 
Clarence Paget, secretary, and other members of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Angerstein, M.P., &c. The ceremony of christening was per- 
formed by Miss Chads, sister of the Captain Superintendent of the 
establishment, and, the cogshores having been removed, the small 
Dut massive vessel glided gracefully off the building slip into the 
Thames amidst the cheers of the spectators, After the launch, 
his Royal Highness Prince Arthur and a select party proceeded to 
the residence of the Captain Superintendent and partook of refresh- 
ment. Tho ship, which is already fitted with her 4} in. armour- 
lates, and engines of 160-horse power, manufactured by Messrs. 
avenhill and Salkeld, was subsequently removed to Woolwich | 
Dockyard, where she wi!l be masted and rigged for service. She is 
in every respect a valuable addition to the Royal Navy, and a 
romarkable specimen of the improvements etlected by modern naval 
architecture. She is a wooden ship up to her water-line, and has 
been entirely constructed under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. E. J. Reed, chief constructor of the Royal Navy; and, although | 
the smallest iron-clad steam-vessel yet launched for the Government, | 
she is a powerful craft, and it is expected will prove most eflective | 
im actual warfare. Her armament will consist of four 110-pounder | 
rifled guns, and the internal arrangements of the vessel are admirable. | 
The safety of the hull near the water-line is provided for bya single | 
armour-belt from five to seven inches wide. She contains a magazine, | 
shellroom, &c., and is fitted with a large platform, to be used as a | 
cockpit; and this communicates, by a covered passage through the 
engine-room, with an atter cockpit and dispensary. Her sanitary 
arrangements are also of a very superior description. 


INAUGURATION OF THE DARGAN STATUE. 

Tux Irish metropolis is fast accumulating an excellent collection of 
statues of Ireland’s distinguished sons. Within a comparatively briot 
period statues of Burke, 0" Connell, and Goldsmith have been erected ; 
and only a few days ago that of Mr. Dargan, the great promoter ot 
industry and enterprise in Ireland, was inaugurated by the Lord 
Lieutenant at tho same time as the new National Gallery. When 
the proposed statues of tho late Prince Consort and of Moore are 
erected, Dublin wil! be able to boast of fine statues of soveral of the 
most eminent men, in different walks of life, which any country or 
age has produced. oe 

Our Engraving ropresents tho ceremony of uncovering the statue 
of Dargan, of which we have already given 4 coscription. 


THE OPERA. 

In his new opera Mr. Macfarren has followed the example of his 
heroine. He himself, like Miss Hardcastle, has “stooped to 
conquer.”’ Ho has ‘“‘stooped”’ to set to music one of the very worst 
works ever written, and he has, nevertheless, succeeded in triumph- 
antly ‘‘conquering’’ the public. For his success ho is certainly not 
indebted to his librettist. It is true that the incidents of Goldsmith's 
popular comedy liave been cleverly modified and adapted for operatic 
purposes; so well, indeed, has this part of the librettist’s duty been 
executed, and so much better than the literary portion, that we 
cannot but surmise the composer himself has laid out the scenario. 

“She Stoops to Conquer,’’ very fortunately, exactly suits the 
English character of Mr. Macfarren’s muse. Well knowing his own 
atrength, he always chooves subjects in which he can best exhibit 
his powers. The sceneof his most important operas, “ Charles II.’’ 
and ‘Robin Hood,” as well as of the cantatas ‘“‘May Day” 
and “ Obristmas’’ is laid in England, and all these are redolent of 
our national characteristics. ‘She Stoops to Conquer’’ contains 
not one piece of music so grand or masterly as the elaborate finale 
to the second act of ‘‘ Robin Hood ;’’ nor does it compriee so many 
melodies as either of the composer's previous operatic works. 
It is, however, remarkable for many excellences in which Mr. 
Macfarren has no rival. In the first place, the instrumentation is 
so extraordinarily effective throughout that extrinsic interest is 
given to trite and borrowed themes. Then the music always, 
excepting the ballads, is eminently dramatic, and the concerted 
pieces are constructed with marvellous skill. Here, indeed, Mr. 
Macfarren reigns supreme, not merely among English but among 
European composers. The scene of the a at Squire 
Hardcastle’s, forming the finale to the second act of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” is & very masterpiece. It is opened, pianissimo, 
by the villagers, who, clustering together in timid groups, 
attracted by the prospect of a good supper and yet scarcely 
daring to enter precincts sacred to the Squire, give vent in anti- 

honal choral recitative, sung in unison to thetr doubts and fears. 

‘0 propitiate the owner of the house, they then sing a four-part 
song, ‘‘The cuckoo sings on the poplar-tree,” one of the most 
melodious, best harmonised, and most effective ‘‘numbers’’ of the 
score, and the ono which is, in all probability, destined to the widest 
popularity. A drinking-song, in which Marlow encourages his 
guests to jollity, follows; and, although the theme is not strikingly 
new, itis so cleverly arranged for solo and chorus that it brings 
dowa heavty applause. We thea have a good deal of prose dialogue, 
setting forth the quarrel between the Squire and Marlow—dialogue 
which, unitted as it may seem for mueical illustration, has been set 
with eingular felicity. The quarrel is broken off by the appearance 
of the heroine, who runs about the stage enticing Marlow to pursue 
her, and singing, meanwhile, acharming phrase, which, like the song 
of a ckylark, floats high above the imprecations of the Squire, the pro- 
teetatious of Marlow, the vexation of the second pair of lovers, arrested 
in their intended elopement, the mischievous delight of youn 


Lumpkin, and the drunken revelry of the peasants. The con 


happy 


| special privilege of outraging ali probability. 
orchestra, under the zealous and conscientious direction of Mr. 


less elaborate than the glorious 


is, for instance, a quintet in the last act, : ehes 
degree cHective. It is original, too, in construction. The quintet, 
which opens with a spirited subject to express the reproaches heaped 
upon Tony by Marlow, Hastings, and Constance, incloses a very 
elegant and flowing duet for the lovers, accompanied by the two 
other voices, and interrupted, at intervale, by the voice ot the old 
Squire calling from behind the scenes for his niece Two buifo 
trios—one beginning, “Oh! ’tis a famous old story,” in which the 
Squire insists upon recounting to his guests the adventures of the 
Duke of Marlborough at the eiege of Denain, and the other depicting 
‘Tony Lumpkin’s perplexity at reading the letter intended for 
Constance—-are both conceived and worked out in the true spirit of 
comic opera. Another trio, “Give me, if you please, my jowels, 
also deserves special mention for its pretty opening melody, for its 
vigorous and dramatic conclusion, and also for the strange coin- 
cidence of one of the most important phrases being identical with a 
theme in the most popular opera of the day, ‘‘ Faust.” We freely 
absolve Mr. Macfarren from all charge of wilful plagiarism; but his 
mind seoms to be ao fully impregnated with the music of every school 
that he cannot help making unconscious use of the materials of other 
composers. The listener is constantly puzzled by the idea that he has 
heard the molody somewhere else, and in most cases he is right. So 
extraordinary is the composer's skill, however, that in spite of this 
drawback his music, especially in the concerted pieces, excites un- 
ceasing interest. 

Two of the cleverest ‘‘ numbers’? of the work are the two duets 
for Marlow and Miss Hastings, which serve to bring out the opposite 
phases of the young man’s character. In the first “Tsay, Madam, 
Isay,’’ we find the hero struggling vainly to repress the nervous 
timidity he experiences in being confronted with a young lady, and 
endeavouring to stammer out broken apologies, which, by-the-by, 
are ‘pieced out’? by the orchestra into a delicious melody. 
In the second, “To guess at this distance,’’ the bashful 
lover has regained all his confidenco, and feels no hesitation 
in making cavalier love to the same young lady, when she is 
disguised as a barmaid, of whom he stood in such dread when she 
appeared in proprid persond. Here, again, the melody is as charm- 
ing and bright as it is appropriate to the situation. In both these 
duets the composer has been peculiarly happy; and the circum- 
stance is the more fortunate inasmuch as the melodies of both are 
worked, by an admirable stroke of art, into the finale to the 
last act, In this the heroine taunts Marlow with the dit- 
ference of his behaviour to her in her two characters, mocking 
his timidity and boastiulness, while in the orchestra is heard the 
most catching theme of the overture, linking thus the prelude with 
the dénouement of the work. This same melody is used for the 
refrain of the most taking and popular solo in the work, ‘* Am I not 
a pretty barmaid ?’’ in which Miss Hardcastle, preparing to stoop in 
order to conquer, rehearses to her friend the part she is going to 
play. With this tingle exception, the songs and ballads of the 
opera are quite unworthy of the composer's high reputation and 
great powers. The best of them, perhaps, 18 the tenor cavatina, ‘O 
Constance, dear,” with a very effective viola obligato; but the 
others are scarcely worthy of mention, unless it be on account of 
the uniformly careful and admirable instrumentation by which they 
are embellished. The chorus singers have very little to do, but the 
game of cricket which is played upon the stage is made very effective 
by the extremely clever chorus that accompanies it. 

The style of performance can be guessed by the frequenters of the 
Royal English Opers. Miss Louisa Pyne sings charmingly, as 
usual, and, as usual, her costume is utterly inappropriate to the 
part she assumes. Personating the barmaid with the most extensive 
of hoops and with powdered hair, she could scarcely have deceived 
Marlow into the least doubt of her identity. Miss Pyne plays, 
however, with great spirit. The voices of Miss Hiles and of Mr. 
George Perren are too weak for the large area of Covent Garden, 
and the former sings out of tune; but the latter acquits himself 
very well of all his solos. Mr. W. Harrison is, like Miss Hiles, also 
prone to eing flat, and in depicting Marlow’s nervousness he carries 
his awkwardness to an impossible extent. Inthe scene with the 
barmaid, however, he acts with great tact. Mr. Weiss is somewhat 
ill- fitted for Old Hardcastle, but the part is well suited to his voice, 
and he exhibits more dramatic intention in this than in any cha- 
racter we have yet seen him assume. Mr. H. Oorri throws himself 
heart and soul into the character of Tony Lumpkin, and enacts the 
graceless mischief-loving cub to the life. Mr, Corri and Mr. Weiss 
have both summoned up the courage to shave beard and moustache ; 
but, strangely enough, their good example has not been followed by Mr. 


| Harrisonand Mr. Perren, Surely these gentlemen must know that uo 


hirsute adornments to the face were worn a hundred years ago ; and 
we know not why tenor rather than bass singers should claim the 
The chorus and 


Mellon, were both admirable; and several picturesque scenes have 
been expressly painted for the opera by Mr. Grieve. 

At her Majesty's Theatre, “ Faust” is still attracting large audiences. 
On Monday last a morning performance was given at which the 
atteniance was immense. ‘There wis no difference from tho 
ordinary evening representation, except in the difficulty, on account 
of the great crowd, of getting into and out of the house. There is 
to be one more mid-day performance on Monday week, and only six 
more representations in all. Rumour whispers that when the opera 
is revived for the Italian season its at‘ractiveness will be increased 
by new scenery, and by the addition of the Walpurgis Night music, 
which has never yet been given in England, Tannhauser is also 
promised to us this season. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tar British Institution in Pall-mall, like a good many other British 
institutions, does not improve with age. ‘The present exhibition 
falls behind those of other years on the whole, although there are,» 
here and there, bright exceptions to the general dead level o 
mediocrity, or perhaps something worse. How some of the pictures 
(493, for instance) ever got into the institution at all must re- 
main a mystery; although the reasons for admitting No. 264 are 
not difficult to discover when we turn in astonishment to the catalogue 
ior the artist's name. 

As for the hanging of the pictures, it is even more unsatisfactory 
than that of the Royal Academy. The hanging committee, whoever 
they may be, appear to have suspended their own judgment, among 
other things. 

Owing to this faulty arrangement, a very clever little bit of paint- 
ing by Mr. Couldery, ‘‘The Wanderer’’ (206), appears to have 
entirely escaped the critics. It will well reward inspection, though 
you must kneel on dusty matting to get near it, 

But a truce to fault-finding—which, after all, is not difficult at 
any time—and let us turn to a consideration of the pictures. 

The first picture which strikes us on entering the room is a 
portrait of Miss Bateman as Leah. We had a sort of notion that 
portraiture was excluded from the British Institution—but no 
matter, there stands before us unmistakably a very good likeness— 
although as @ painting somewhat grey and cold, which is (if we dare 
whisper it) a little like the impression which the representation of 
‘Leah’ left upon our mind, so that Mr. Collins is perhaps only the 
truer to nature, 

In this north room, however, the chief attraction is Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s contribution, ‘‘ Well-bred Sitters’’—by-the-way, we 
heard a lady—could it have been Mre, Griggs, Mr. Sketchloy ?— 
suggesting that the word should have been ‘‘aetters.,’? These well- 
bred sitters, who never say they are “bored,’’ are a retriever and 
colley—tho former of them holding a “softener” in his mouth. 
Two or three pigeors, a pheasant, and a cigar-case fill up the fore- 
ground. The dogs’ eyes are full of intelligence, and their pose 
natural. May we be allowed to question the very grey stelly light 
on the black coat ? The pigeons are admirable. Let tho spec- 
tater, who from a little distance has been thinking their plumage a 
masterpiece of finish and delicacy, look into them closer, and see 
with what bold and free dashes ouz great animal-painter grasps 
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effects which others would vainly stipple to attain with infinite 
labour. Next to Sir Edwin Landscer, in this room, stands, we opine, 
Mr. Arthur Gilbert, whose picture of ‘‘ Moonlight on the Mountains” 
(167) we could study by the hour. Especially noteworthy is the 
line of sheeny water at the back and tho retiected hillside, rufiled 
where the ghostly heron is winging over the face of the lake. We 
have seldom seen moonlight so truthiully painted. 

‘A child’s head (7), by Mr, A. Johnston, is bold and pleasing, but 
we cannot say as much for the chessplayer (195), who seems, from 
the intense colour of her lips, to have been sucking the dye out of 
the red chessmen, ‘There is a curious pink, too, about the insertion 
of the neck, suggestive of recent influenza and its attendant mustard 
plaster. 
z Mr. Sidney Percy gives us a nice, clear bit of Welsh atmosphere 
(5), and Mr. Beavis achieves a success in his ‘ Outpost, Karly 
Dawn” (15). Tae idea of vigilance is well conveyed, although 
tho trooper’s face is turned from us, and he is shown gazing over the 
misty, white moorland. i 

“The Actress and the Author” (29) by Mr, Pope, is well con- 
ceived. Poor Triplet—shall we say :—is deep in the most effective 
scene in his piece, and the lady is equally deep in slumber. A 
spaniel tearing up a portion of the MS, hints at the ultimate desti- 
nation of the tragedy. We cannot, amid our praise of the picture 
as a whole, help questioning the drawing of the author's figure. 
He seems to us something like a salmon when the middle cut is 
gone, and suggests the idea that his legs grow out of his bladebones. 
“ Morning after a Storm,’ by Mr. Crawhall, ig a small picture 
which is very good in some points—the break of the wave on the 
shore aad the stranded ship; but we are doubtful about the clouds 
and the sky. There is, however, nothing on which a critic should 
be more diffident of pronouncing than sky. People with eyes in 
their heads have seen over and over again effects and colours which, 
if reproduced on canvas, would be very generally declared untrue, 

There can be no doubt about the truthfulness of Mr, E. Walton's 
‘ Silberhorn”’ (69). ‘he platform of rock in front is real nature, 
and the pale shadows on the white peak, weakened by the reflection 
and glare of the snow, are especially admirable, 

Mr. Jutsum’s “ Woods in Autumn’’ (63), fermy, sunny, and 
thoroughly English, make us half regret that it is hardly spring yet. 

Mr. Ansdell’s donkeys on ‘‘The Common” (84), bayed by the 
gipsy dog, are very lifelike, especially jackass junior, whose young 
face is full of asinine thought and wonder. 

The double effects of moonlight and fire or lamp light are not un- 
common; but they are not often better rendered than in Mr. Smith’s 
‘‘At Sea and on Shore’ (85)—a mother watching by her babe’s 
cradle, while her heart is at sea with its father. 

We must confess to a little disappointment at Mr. Dillon’s 
“‘Karnac’’ (95), although his Italian sketches somewhat made up 
for it. We had expected some more of the gorgeous Eastern sunsets 
he paints so well. Does he think that the public will accuse him of 
sameness? We venture to assert they will not ory ‘‘ Toujours 
perdrix’’ just yet. 

We may notice, in passing, Mr. Mignot’s ‘Twilight in the 
Tropics’? (109), for some masterly rendering of fleecy, purple 
clouds, dashed with the red of the sunken sun, 

Mr. Barraud’s ‘‘ Pride of the Desert’’ would have been better with- 
out the horse’s head, which is a little wooden. This favourite artist 
has been a little too ambitious and tried animal-painting, which is 
not his forte, and he will pardon our friendly hint on the subject. 

Mr. Hillingford’s ‘‘ Wedding Ring”’ (139) cannot jail to attract 
attention by the peculiarity of its style rather than by any special 
excellence. It has a very French look, and perhaps a French 
sentiment. A scene in “ Norbury Park’? (107) must not go without 
a word of praise; nor can we leavethe north room without spending 
a few minuies of our too brief time, in contemplating the 
briny, breezy bit of sea in Mr. Hayes’s ‘‘ Gale off Ilfracombe”’ (191), 
We should not recommend those who are ‘not good sailors’’ to 
look at it too much, for there is a twirl and motion about the water 
that might touch some of the tenderest chords of memory; and 
although the institution has many governors and a president, it has, 
as far as we can learn, no steward. 

Before quitting the north room we take one glance more round it 
and find we have omitted Mr. Wyburd’s two charming pictures (let 
all give baby their special attention in the ‘‘ Private View’? (184), 
though we sre sure papa-painter will think small fingers too near 
the canvas). We have also overlooked some half-dozen other 
pictures which deserve a good word from us. For instance— 
My. Powell's beggar (64), which is very lifelike (he has another 
(583) quite as good); Mr. Earle’s ‘‘ Doggies,’ (he, too, has more 
elsewhere—let those who love man’s friend look for them); 
Mx. Luker’s scared rabbits (66), the youngster ‘‘end on’’ being 
particularly full of fright ond iur; and Mr. Halle’s little girl, who 
reappears pretty often—and often pretty; and Mr. Frost’s—Well! 

But it is time we should enter the middle room, Here we find what 
we are almost inclined to call the best picture in the gallery—Mr. 
Petiie’s ‘‘The Time and Place”’ (308), The grim determination of 
the swordsman, with the suggestive nervously free and easy hand 
thrust into the pocket of the trunks, is most admirable. Although 
this is hardly more than a sketch, the face is well studied. 

Mr. Keyl's two pictures, ‘* Winter ’’ and ‘‘Summer’”’ (261, 390), 
are a charming pair—the snow-shadows in the former being par- 
ticularly truthful. 

Mr. Egley’s ‘‘Ianthe’’ (275) we should like better if it were a 
little truer to the text it professes to illustrate. Nothing to our 
mind is more unpardonable in an artist than the tagging of a poet’s 
lines to a picture that does not embody them. (Mr. Millais’s ‘* Eve 
of St. Agnes,’’ in the lust Academy Exhibition, is an instance of this). 
Mr. Egley’s picture is at variance with his third extract from 
Shelley. ‘The soul of Ianthe, clad in a sort of nightgown, is a 
realisation we should have expected of a spirit-wrapper, not an 
artist. The colouring is, however, very pure and pleasing. 

There is a little sunset: piece (282) by Mr. J. Danby that is worthy 
of the name; and an illustration of the saw, ‘‘ Old birds are not to be 
caught by chatf’’ (286), by Mr. Alfred Corbould, that is full of 
spirit, and would not disgrace our first of animal-painters. 

Mr. Morgan’s picture of the ‘‘ Wedding Presents” (291) should 
have been called the ‘Melting Fair,’’ for both the young ladies 
seem thawing into the background. Mr. Weeke’s ‘John of the 
Syde’’ (352) deserves mention for sturdy conception and vigorous 
handling. e are quite as nervously anxious as the moss-trooper 
himself to make sure whether the distant specks are trees or 
are If the latter, woe betide him with that over-laden horse ! 

hat can we have but praise for Mr, Jutsum’s ‘“‘Deek Park’’ 
(399), reminding us of Sevenoaks Park and a delicious ramble round 
it with choice companions! We have an approving smile, too, for 
Mr, Leslie's ‘* Dry Dock”? (376), where an old Greenwich pensioner 
is having a touch of polish put to his timber toe. 

Mr. Pickersgill’s picture (372) is styled ‘‘Preparing for the 
Bath;”’ it is almost a pity tho lady has not gone there, The 
picture clearly has, for it is unmistakably ‘‘washy.’’ The faults 
of colour and the selection of a bad and plain model are not atoned 
for even by good drawing. 

Let us give a line to Mr. D. Cooper's ‘Dead, Sir, Dead’? (377). 
The dog’s head is full of life and eagerness, and we doubt whether 
he will hear the words addressed to him until they have been 
emphasised with the lash. 

“The Thames from Blackwall’? (549), by Mr. Hayes, is truly a 
amp | ee to pera up the flevour of lemon 
juice and brown bread, even the almost impe i i 
the whitebait, ’ perceptible delicacy of 

What a pity that Mr. Ehninger’s “ Critics’? (342) are not as 
well carried out as conceived! The notion is full of humour. But, 
then, the donkey ! 

Mr. Houston’s “Watch and Ward’ (333) is fine. We wish we 
could say as much for 280; but the shadow of the skipping girl is as 
wrong as it is ridiculous, and the figure, therefore, instead of being 
suspended, is pasted against the background like Peter Schlemibl. 

A word of praise for Mr. G. Sant’s “‘ Broken Ground’? (366), and 
rae 8 aie iew on the raged ”? (378), and we must leave the 
middie room to resume our notice of the remaining pictuxes in the 
exhibition in our next Number, a 
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LAW AND CRIME. f 
A causz, cntitled ‘‘ Parsons v. Surgey,”” which | 
eral days last week upon its ial betore 


oovupied 8 
the Lord “met , 
was tuunded upon an alieged livel Ly tho detena- 


aut, & shareholder iu the diuminersuaa aud City 
Rauway Company, against the pluwhit, chairuun 
of the company. Mr, Parsons, the plaintili, had 
Decome a jot purchaser, to the extent of uw 
are of three tenths, of certuin laud at Nothug- 
hill, Zhe iand was bought by pamtit and & 
Mr. Blake, also @ director, ior £530 au acre, in 
October, 1862, In November of the same year the 
company obtained Parliamentary powers to curry 
the lime through, among otmers, tus property tn) 
question. Mr. Parsous intrusted hs solicitors, | 
a Mr. Lake, with the power of coutracuug ivr 
the sale of the land, expressly instructing Aur. Lake 
not to refer to him (the piwimuit) upon the matier 
of price. ‘Tne ownership oi the land became knuwn 
to tue defendant, who, av & meeting oi the coi- 
mitive of the company, made we matier Kuown, 
and charged Mr, Parsons with having purchased 
the land with the purpose of malang 4 prout thereon 
out of the company, and, Jurioer, with having 
made an exaggerated c.unn for ils trausicr, Mz. 
Parsons appeass to have sent a shorthand writer to 
this meetiuy, apparently uot without the objevt uf 
“goming down 7 upon any one who should induige 
in auy legally un warrantabie observations upon iis 
own conduct in the transaction. Mr, Luke, in exer- 
cise of the authority intrusted to hua, had demanded 
£20,000 for the two acres required by the com- 
pany. ‘The defendant, Mr. Surgey, appears to 
have expressed himself with ‘some hot mex- 

jicable warmth upon the subject, treating tae 
demand of Mr, Luke as that of Mir, Parsons 
himself. He, the deiendant, charged the plaintili— 
firstly, with unjustifiable conduct im retaining 
his oflice us chairman of the company, alter 
having purchased the land, by which he put hun- 
self into a position adverse to the mterests of the 
shareholders; and, secondly, with having made an 
excessive demand as the valuer of the property. 
Had the meeting been open only to the commitice 
and to the shareholders, Mr. Surgey’s disclosuses 
and comments would doubiiess have been regarded 
as privileged. ‘The tacts us to the purchase appear 
not to have been disputabie, and, upon a reference 
to an arbitrator, £4120 was awarded as the price of 
the land. ‘ne Lord Chief Justice, in the course vf 
his summing up, made the tollowing observations, 
from which # different verdict dium that aiterwards 
delivered by the jury might perhaps have been 
anticipated. 

Although it might be suid that as between landowners 
and contractors there was nothing incompatible in tle 
fact of a director having to entorce # ciuim tor laud 
required by the railway, avd enloree an exiggerated 
claim, yet the position was very ailferent woen the 
obligation to purchase devolved upon the directors, their 
object being to get the land at tbe winimum price, Whilst 
the landowuers would be anxious to vial Lue muXximul 
value. He did not find that the delendant had made a 
complaint on what his counsel had strongly insisted— 
viz., that at the time when the Contractor was redevea 


8a 


Justice Covkbura woda speutal jury, | - 


{the Duke brought his action 


ILLUSTRA 


for every £50 of rent, when required (except at | 
hay or corn harvest), without being paid for the , 
same.” The Duke vequired coals to be carried to 

us Inansion irom vhe neighbouring railway 

station, and the defendunt offered to provide the 

horses and men, but contended thut be was 

uot bouad to supply the waggon. Thereapon 

‘ : of ejectment, and 

obiamed a verdict subject to the decision of the 

Court upoa the question whether the word ‘team’? | 
implied horses only, or included a vehicle. ‘Lhe | 
quotations and authorities cited weze clearly in | 
jayour of the tenant's visw. Mr. Justice Crompton | 
said hy had inet with the following lines, which 
seeme? 

the cart :— 

Giles Jolt was sleepinys—in his cart he lay, 

Some Way gis pillerers stole his team uway. 

Giles Wakes and cries, * Udd's bodikins, what's here ? 

Why, how now, am I Giles or not ? 

If he, I've lost six geldings to my smart : 

1f not, odd bodikins, I’ve found a cart.” 

We extract the following trom a condensed report 
of the arguinent :— 

Other passages were cited, implying, as Mr. Justice 
Crowpton said, that the team was disviuet from the car- 
riage. But it was argued, on the part of the plaintiff, that, 
acvordit glo the agreement, ds the lenant was to do ** team- 
work,” and it could not be done without a cart, he was 


to show that tie team was separate from 
| 


‘ED TIMES 


the best Waterford having sold at from 55s. to 563. per cwt. Hams 
and Jard are tolerably firm ; but other provisi are a dull inquiry. 

TALLOW.—The mark:t is very auiet. P.Y.C, on the spot, is 
selling at 404. 9d per cwt. Stock, 62,845 casks, agaiuss 57.215 ditto, 


last year, Rough fat, 2a. 1 pe Sib. | 

OLS. Linseet ofl is ey offered, at #34158. per ton on tho | 
Spout ; Tape ia Sito Lil 104: olive £52 108, 60 &: fine palm, 
£'5. eno fair 442. French Vurpenti: e, 754. » owt. 

Sein Ts,—We + ho change to notice i the valusoirum, Brandy 
and grasa epiriis rule about stavionnry. 

_HAY aN STRAW. Meaaow bay, £3 to £4 10s; clover, £1 to 
£5 10s. , and straw, £1 24 ta £1 10s. ger load. 

Bl LS tbl house coi Ys, bd, to 20s. 5 reconda, 176, to 18s, 
Hartley's, 134 6d. lo 14s 60, 3 and manuf acwurers', Ms, to 15s, 
per Lon. 

Hoes, here iv an average business doing in nearly ail kinds, at 


very full prices, which rauge from sia. to 19g. per ews, 
Woot,—There is rather more pussicg in most kinds, at full 
currence 


PoTATOKS.—The supplies are very Jarge, andthe demand is heavy, 


from 10s, te 905, per ton, 

N ONSDAY POPULAR CONVERTs, 
JAMES HALL— on MONDAY NEXT, FES, 

Topested (oy general desire) Mozart's sestet. Exeoutwuts—-MM. 

Vieusiemps, Ries, Webb C. Huper, Stunden, and Yaque, Me 

Chas. Hale will play Beethoven's s nata in G, op. 14, for Piauofore 

alone, Vicaliste—Mos Yanks and Me. 5 Heeves, Couduc 4: 

Mr. Benedict S tw Stalls, 5. ; Baleony ; Admission is. Ticse's 

at Cheppeil acd Co.'s, 6%, New Bond-street ; and a) Auotin's, 28, 


Ss 
will b 


Pisaduly, 

h &. and MRS, GERMAN BKED, with 
Mr. JOHN PARBY, in their new EGYPTIAN ENTER- 

Tat INT, YHE PYRAMID, written by Shurley Brooks, Eaq . 


Every Eveniog (except Ssturday) at Kighs ; Saturcay Mornings at 
Thee, ROYAL GALLEY OF ILLUSTLATION, l4, Regent-sireet. 


bound to find a curt. ‘Lhe defendant’s counsel cited 
iD Bosworth 3 Anglo-Saxon Dictionary "—** Team : issue, 
offspring, progeny, a succession of children; anything 
fullowing in # line.” “surely the word there must be 
spelt ‘teem ’?” said Mr. Justice Crompton. The learned 
counsel cited * Richardson's Dictionary ’—** Team : a team 
or yoke of working cattle;" adding, * Somner applies it 
loa litter of piys.” Me. Justice Crompton then jocularly 

ked, * What! is the word applied to a string of little 
pigs | " The learned counsel observed t it was even 
upplied to a line of ducks; in fact, toa line of any sorc of 
anunals, It meant in the present mstance a pair of work- 
ing horses in a line—not abreast. Mr. Justice Mellor asked 
how Was teaznwork to be done without a cart? Mr. 
Huddlestone then said * How is it to be done unless work 
is provided to bedone? And if the Duke is to provide 
the work, why is he not to provide what it is to be done 
with? Otherwise the Duke may vary the work to be 
done infinitely, and throw on the tenant the burden of 
providing tackle or machicery or vehicles fit for it. Put 
the case of harrow-werk or plough-work, Was the tenant 
to find the plough or harrow, or the coal-cart, or the dung- 
cart, or the waggon, or what not?” ‘he learned 
counsel further cited this passage from Shakspeare—"* | 
am in love; but a team of horse shall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ‘tis I love.” 


_An illustration not quoted, but upon the same 
side, is the title of one of the airsin Guy's ** Beggar's 
Opera,” ‘Tbe sun had loosed bis weary team.” 
To this air Macheath sings the song, beginning 
‘* The tirst time at the iovking-glass.” The weight 
of authority clearly proponderated on the side of 
the defendant, and the verdict was, therefore, re- 
versed in his iavour, Mr. Justice Mellor dissenting. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue demand for bullion for export purvoses havin, costinued 
very Jimitid, and the 4M exchanses wing rath rinvre iniavour 
this comuty, i ive Secorities have commanded mors 
lou, BUG p. ice : had an upward tendency, Corso s, tor 
ulived YL lo 914; Litve, for Aceount. 914 §; Heduvea 
ane per Conrs, 9 vo V7}, bxchequer Sills, Su. to 3s. dis. 


from his land contract the plaintii’ did not ub once place 
himselt in his true position before the directors and theshare- 
holders. He certainly, at the meeting of July 23, charged 
plaintiff and Mr. Blake with baving acquisedland which 
the company had taken and were under the necessity of 
purchasing, and the question was how iar Le was borne out 
by the facus. He heard wich some surprise Mr. Coleridge 
(plaintifi's counsel) state that it was 4 matter of common 
occurrence, but he hoped it was noteo. He could understand 
it Was a matter of common occurrence that, where a ine 
was about to traverse a particular district of country, it 
was desirable to invite the owners of property and their 
friends to seats on the board of direcuou; but that was 
done openly and avowedly aud with the periect knowledge 
ofall. The gravamen oi the charge was that the plaintli 
and Mr. Blakeconcealed the fact tuat they were purchasers 
of the land. Where could be not « shacow of @ doubt as 
w the impropriety of the position of such a man, beciwuse 
the shareholders had a rigut to the best advice and as- 
sistance a director could give to the joint interests of the 
company, Which couid not be the case where they lad 
ndverse interests to the shareholders generally; but, « 
fortiori, how much stronger was the ubject where the 
fuct of the adverse interes was kept secret. No man 
was called upon to accept an offices that would preven 
him from making an advantageous purchare of land; but 
it the two were incompacible it was his duty io give 
up his office, leaving 14 to the shureGoiders Lo decide 
Wuether or not they bud confidence in bint and Wished 
him to remain, 

The jury, nevertheless, returned a verdiot for the 
plaintil, damages £25, They appear to have desired 
to add some comment upon the procecdingy of one 
or more of the parties ; but on this pot they were 
restrained by the Lord Chief Jusuce. ‘Lhe de- 
fendant’s counsel applied tur aud ootained leave 
to move to reverse the verdict on the grouad 
of the alleged libel being a privileged comimu- 
nication; and, alhough the application was 
granted, the Lord Chief Justice intimated that his 
own opinion, confirmed by that of his learned 
brethren, was that ‘‘there was no privilege where 
reporters were admitted.’’ Of course, we cannot 


ik Stock lias beer 237 tu 239. 

Indian Stucks, sc, have moved off slowly, at previous quo- 
te iors, India stock, Old, he ben 215; Ditto, New, 04) w lusZ ; 
Ditto, Five per Cent Rupes caper, 1035, Tue Bonds have toaked 
3s. dis, Lo pur, 

Lhers he. been a mocernte, but by no means active, demend for 
money for commercial pu poses. Lhe rupply of capital on ¢ flex 
beicg lence, the rats of diecuunt hive ralea a shade easier, the best 
bis baviag boon done as fuLows s— 


Thirty Days’ Buls .. ~- ~ - 6 per cent, 
Sixty Vaye’ .. on - - bf ” 
Whree Mouths’ ee oe 7 » 
Your Months’ ee - .. o 7 a 
Six Montha’ - - oo 148 ra 


ervice Bank 1s equal 
§ ver Ceul per anran. 
Das exhibite iocreused activity, 


dividacnd of the Acra aud Untied > 
the inwriational Hotei Compa y 

‘The muraes for bureign decuriti 
Mexieut, Spanish, ond “urkish h resliced @: hunved quotations ; 
wid ba the 4 trate loan #® further imp: ov thas iwken place, 
LS preseit vi of to 53, Brazilian Four-au -a-Hait per 
Cents have real 3. Ditto, 1863, 165; Buenos Ayris Six per 
Cents, Vi, Grok, 21]; Mexcea dnvee per C.nts, 394; Moormh, 
US ex div., New Greuada, 14) @eruy.an Four-and-a-Hauf per Cente, 
ls6z, 8°; Porenguee Three ye ais, 1863, 47%; Russian Five per 
i), cpautsn Deferred, 454; Dicto, 


An Joiny-su 


auled very fiun:—Agre and Uniued 
Service have sold at 1 Alliance, 45; Ditto, New, 34h; Angio- 
Austrian, 59, Australaein, 76; bank of Ob go, 2; Bank of Wales, 
14,0 i indi, Australia, and Chiua, 49; Ditto, New, 43 ; 
Ubarvercd Mercentue ot locia, Loneva, ana China 654 ; City, 116; 
inent.l, 5; European, 9$; Hindostan, 
imperial, 27; Imperial O.toman, |s4; 
and River Liate, 49; London aud Courvy, 
London Joint-Sick, 373, Louden ana 
wna South Airicsn, 274; London aud 


Punjaub, aga 


ler Lat, O45 
on, 454 


Unonet Trelan, '94; aod Unioa of Lor 
Usiouisl G veramect Securities have riled inac. :—Canada Six 
per Ceuta, 1877-54, have reslives 12 ; Cape Six per Cente, 1975, 106g , 
Vaitio, is0-1, Lit; Mauritius Six per Cer Cents, 187s, 108) ; New 
ales F.ve per Cents, 99) ; anu Victoria 52x per Ceuta, 1104, 
as been a good Gelauns for Marice Insuracce and Financial 
jes’ Shares, aud prices have hed an upward tendency, In 
other Miscellaneous Secor.tics, however, vecy little business Las 
been trynsacte Australian Mori gage Land and Finance shares 
hove realiked !, 704; Commercial Union Lusurance, 
95 ; Convolidated 2; Couiso tdacet Corporation, 44 ; Crystat 


Com pi 


be expected to comment upon this cause adverseiy 
to any one so lucky in an avtion of libel as plaintitf 
has so far proved himself to be. But we would, 
nevertheless, suggest that this cause furnishes one 
of the continual ulustratious of the utter inadequacy 
of the jury system for the trial of civil actions. 
Had such a dispute as this been within the juris- 
diction, and formed the basis of a suit in equity, 


Paince, 934; Discount Corpo aiun, 145 Bas: Invian irr gatioa, 4; 
Egy puiau Com mercial, 4); Klectrie Lelegiaph, 107 ex div., General 
Creu, 7ex giv ; Hudsous cay, 17); snternstional Finaucial 
So.ieiy, Ib), Jolut--tock Disevant, of; London snd Caledonian 
Marine, 3g, Louden Divrict Lelegraph, 1g «x div, and ex new; 
Loudoun Finaniesl Association, 29; Loudon General Omnivus, 2§ ; 
Muuriius Land, 34; National vircoont, 12 ex new; Navioual 
ptosai, Of; Ocean Marine Lusurance, 18}; Peel River Land aud 
Minerai, s4f; Veniusulac and Orieuial steam, 7°43 Boya!l Mail 
Soam, Si; Wbhumes and Mers y Marine lususance, 7§; Universa: 
Maxine, o§ ; West Lidia and Pacifi: Steam, 4; Globe Insurance, Lil, 

‘Lhe dealings in the Rausay ooare Market have steadi:y increased, 


and been submitted to the decision of one of 
our Vice-Chancellors, we cua scarcely imagine 
that the result would have been ideutical ox less 
satisfactory to the public. The jury seem to 
have acted upon the presumption that a clieat who 
instructs his attorney to fix a price, aud to keep 
him, the client, in igacrance oi the umount claimed, 
thereby escapes laying himself open to « charge ot 
exorbitancy in consequence of the act of his agent. 
If the attorney had demanded a sum below the 
value of the property wight not the clieut have 
sued him for negligence’ ‘Lhe jury’s attempt to add 
& comment to their verdict showed plainly that they 
did not understand whut they were about, Had 
they done so, all necessity for their comment would 
have been obviated by their verdict. 

A philosopher has stated that half the disputes 
of the world would be rpured if people ouly under- 
stood the meaning of words, In Englund legal 
rights so frequeutly depend upon etymology and the 
Signiiicatin, i words, that Johnson's dictionary is 
more often quoted than Blackstone's commentazics 
in our law courts. The Court of Queen's Bench | 
was called upon to reverse a verdict entered for 
the Duse of Marlborough against one of his tenants, 
named Osborn, The tenant had, under the lease of 
his farm, covenanted to ‘perform each year tor 
the Duke ot Marlborough, at the rate of one day's | 
teamwork with two hoxses, aud one proper person, 


rk, ve, bd. to 4%. 6d. per Sib, : 
| NEWGATE AND LeADENHALL.-ibe dewaod jor each kind of 
mieat has coutiau d invctive, at eboal Prev Us Bates > —soel, trom 
de CO 45. 2d,; mutton, ob. bv. tu d=. S5 veul, 34, 105. to de, Sd. ; 


ANG, 12 LOM I LaLces, prices Lave had an upward lendency, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

Cons Excuanes.—Altwoogh only limited suypiies of home- 
grown wheat have been received up lo Gur macket this wees, 
coastwhe ati by land carria,e, the Gemand ior wil kicds has ruled 
heavy, BUG, in toni instance, Prices Lave giveo Wey Is, per Guaccer, 
lu foreign Wheat—the show of wich Lite Lob increases—very iitue 
has bea pawing, due Ube quotations have been with dilficuty eup- 
ported, Kine barley has commended sull currencies; but gringing 
and distilling sorts have sud Leavily, on forwer tefiaus, Mall bis 
rea ied previous mates; bub the iaquiry for at bas oven tar from 
active, No change bes uxeu yp! in the value Of Ooms; but boun 
bea.s and pens ave ruied a blade lower in price, The dewand tor 
tour, buth be gitsh and iorelgh, has Ken in @ slug,iso state, at 
about previous cucreLcies, - 

ENGLISH CURKENCY,— Wheat, 40s, to 4785 bariey, 24s, to 38s. ; 
mait, 50%. to 663; Oats, le. W Som Fy ey See WW dus. 5 beans, Zsa, 
Wo 41m, ; peas, 32, Wo 57s, per yun ; flows, 47s. to 408, per 480 ib, 

CATTLE.— The sup piies of 80 leeu Very Moderate ; never 
theless, the tind», genecmil J ADACLIVe, &s Lolown :— 
Beef, troia 36, Si, 10 os. 5 anu Ww be; veul, ts. to dn; and 

ink the offal. 


and pork, 3a, 64. tw 4s. 84. per Slo, by tho rage oe q 
Txa.—Tue pablic sales bave gowe vil steadily, 8. ®bouL stationary 
prices, Ly private contract the demand i hme at 1a, Clive, 
SUGAg--A lige burivess is dou g le mest kinds, whe fu Ler ace 
Vance am the quotations of fally bc. pes Cw. Retired “Ke te 
iteavy, at sews. wor cuumon Duan lumps Lhe swek of 


ugar ix 71, Our, againet 05,510 toms lame year, : 
COPPER. —Laiportere are fia; vas the amvuntof busines doicg 
in ali kus is very moderate, Sic, 10,901 tons, &yaines 7455 Lous 
aa MoS. 
et kinds ere a slow inquiry, ab aboul sbatlion ary prices, 
Stuck, ) Lous, ageinat 6.859 bons 
FEOVIsIONS, ~AM Siuas Of bie buiver gauve Of owls ; but the 


besw Friveland 9 pill Worth Luts. pec OW hy Baro bo rapuer dourys, 


& ARTHUR SKETUHRLEY will appear 


atthe EGYVTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, ia his New inter- 


U 


Evening. 


AKDINETS, for Table Decoration — BARK 

and SUGDEN’S NEW RUSCIC JAKDINELS, fil A with Bulbs 
tor wouter iow.ring, 4 bu, to Sue, aud packed eu t 
country ; filled witu assorted Plants, 12s 6d. to 63., und dei\vore 
tn London; ‘lye’s New iyaciath Glasses, dd, to Lis. id. ; ciyaciutns, 
i Cy decried for indoor decorasion, 54 6d, I's. 6., wad 
Hy seinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., assorted tur the tl .wer-garden, 
do. Od, 10s 64, and 2s. Orders amounting te 2s, rent cacriage- 
paid—VARR and SUGDEN, seed Slerchants, 12, King-street, 
Coveut-garden, W.C, 


jPENCILS, Biack 


Lead, and Ooloured Chalks, 
A. 7. FADER'S 
ADY LHAD PENCILS 
sers and Artints’ Cole nll. 

ant, J, l'riday-ctreet, jsoudon, WiC, 


and PHRBINS 


ei AUCH—LAA 
WOXKCLSTERSAIRY SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 


‘he oaly Good Sauce.” 

sue OL Wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper 
Sule by Crosse and Biackwoll, Barclay ond Sons, and Grovara ane 

Gilmen universally, 


Nove ger 


yuine without 


Ap y . 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL, the finest 
jmporte! thie season.—The Pale Newtoundland, pure an! 
tuotelsd 5 the Ligut Drown, cheaper, and of god quality. The 
Gumand for Lbese Uils, most highly recommended ior tueir medicinal 
pro. erties, Las 10 greatly increased that Mr, Keating, being anxious 
w brig them within the reach of al] classes, now imports direct 
Wie Pale trom Newiouud.aud, and the Brown from the Norwegian 
Islands, ‘The Pale may be had in Halt-pints, Is, 9; Pinte, ds. 
Quarts, ds 6d. The Light grown, in Pints, 24.; Quarts, 38 9d, wt 
7¥, 3t. Paul's-churchyara, Lonaon, 


, i ” 
OLZA OLL, 4s, 3d, per gallon —447, Strand, 
oppo ite Chaviag-cruss Katlwoy.— The METRUPOLITAN | 
LiGHT COMPANY'S unequalled CaS DLE, tte LLLY VARAFFLN, 
te. por Lb., or 264b, in box, Yos.; Crysal, Sperm, and Wex Cauales, 
los, od, per dozen 1b. ; celeb. nted Grecian Cancles, 7s, 6d. per dozen 
lb, Lilustrated Prive-litt of Improved Lamps aud Candles pos!-free. 


CONSTIVATION, Dyepepsia, Debility, Nervousness, 
Asthina, Catarrh, Consumption, Diarrnass, and all bilious, liver, 
aud sLomaAcK cOomp.Aluts. In every stage, are only aggravated 
acd acculerated by medicine of every description, but periectly 
curable by | 

| 


DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING | 
EVALHENTA AKABICA FOOD, 


a4 proved by thousands of cases which bad heen con red | 
hopeless. We quote a tew :—Oure No. 46,270. Mr. James Roberts, 
of ¥camley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of | 
blood, liver derangement, and partial deatnexa—Cure No. ¢/,!21. | 
Miss Klicabeth Jacove, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatber- 
s8, low syirite, and nervous faucies.—Cure No, 54,416, Zhe 
James J’, Campbell, Wakenbsm, Norfolk, ‘of indigestion and 


Couga, | 


torpadity of the liver, which bad resisted ali modicsl treatwent.”— 


In ting, 1 lb., 28. tt. ; 12 lu, 22, 
» 77, Lenent-street, Lona 
e de i’impéreur, Brussels; ar 
at Fortoum aud Mason's 


NV R, KSKELL'S New Work onthe TEETH, 
2nd Edition, corrected and revised, free for seven stamps. To 

os nad Ot ali Bookseilers, and ot the Author. **Wecan commend this 

little brochure,”— Medical Circular, 8, Grosvenor-st., Boud-st,,W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The damp, foggy, 


cold air of February should warn every one occasionally wo 
ioae come purllying Mevcine ty purge all g: oes, uahealthy humours 
irom the oovy. Houlloway's Pills caunot be tow Ligaoly recommended 
for Unis purpuse. 


RR 7 
PERFEO? CURE FOR TENDER FEES, | 
ANGUS SLEIGH'S “SALVEO PEDES” is « sure remedy 

tur wearly ull ailmcut» of the feet. Solid by Coemists and Perfumers, 
ia Botte’, 2% 6c, each; whol.sale, A. Sleigh, 13, Little Bricain ; | 
wud all Patent Medicine Veuders, 


24 lo, 40s,—Borry du Barry and 
. Pince Ver dbm, Paris; and 
» 2, Vai Oporto, Turin, Also 


127 


fp emit engratetand Pure PALE BRANDY, 
18s, per gallon, is peculiariy free from acidity, and very 
In Frevch bottles, 343. 


superior to recent importativns of Cognac 
perdoz ; erin acase for the cenvtry, 3. ‘awilway carriage paid. 
No aceuts, sud to be obbamed oaly of H tY BRELT and Cv, 
Ola Furnival’s Dintidery, Holborn, K.C., and 3v, Regent-atrest, SW. 
g current fr is wpplivatio 


LL WHISKY yv, COGNAO 
s oulebrated o.d LRISH WHISKY rivals 
mellow, Saltese 


“A 


: by & 
ad. or wholesale st 8, 
rve the red seal, pink label, aud 


GOOD WINES, 


AND 
we) OFFLEY'S and COCKBURN’S ort, 405.; Shercies, fr m 


¢iHEAP 


Iss: and Clarets, feom 144 ‘To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, which unporis tbe choicest Wines 
ana seiis to the pablic a5 resronable prices, 

Collare—Marylevone Court Howe, W.;_Storea and Offices—314, 
Oxtord-steeet, W.; Export and Bottling Vaults—15, Johu-street, 
Crutctedtriars, E.C,, Loudon, 


I NDIG#STION,.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE 
WLNE is «# perfec ly palatable form for edministering this 
pupuler remedy for weak digestion Manufaciu ed by T, MORSON 


wad SOS, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Bussell--quare, W.C., in 
Bottles at 33, 54, and 10s,cach, Leysine Lozenges, in Boxes at 


2s, od, and 4s. od, each, 
K kK 

has been attested by uniform public approbation 
dur.pg 4 century, 


WRY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA 
obtained the ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1562, awarded to 
avy Englich manuiacturers, oa 


PPeY'S Cuoconats, IN STICKS 
and Drops, tor eating. 
Also in Fancy Boxes, in great variety, 


BY'’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 

A delicious sweetmeat. 
J\‘YS HOM@ovaTHIc cocoa, 

An invaluable article, 
et ICKLAND MOSS COCOA, 

Very strengthening and nutritious. 
K BY'S 

- TORN .sLAN’S * TEA is Choice and 
Strong, becsus. fol! a. pertier. Moderate in Price, 


PHARBL COCOA, 
b.caure supplied direet fron. ina Whole ome, because not 


‘The Superiority of 


Y's CHOCOLATE and COCOA 


Superior and economical, 
aod Sons, Bristol and London, 


evloured, Sold in packets, af. ° bese 
Thr) 
PURE ARROWROOT OFFICiA TITEL. 
ge 


y 4 
T HE COLONIAL Ak. 
A:SOCIATION, establiehed by Proprice 

jmyort the Finest Arrowroot, certilied py Dr, Lankesu r 
ment Food Anslyet),jwhose teeti vony is confirmed by L. 2 
Author of “ Adulterstions Detected,” &e, a copy of wiiu 
lisheo Aualyeis walt be gives, 

In Tins, 1 aud 21b,, at is. 61, per ib,; 6lb., at le. 4d, per ib.; 
12ib., ac Is 3d, per lb, ; the S.a'ed Packages, as imported, of 31 le, 


av ls per ib. 
Convignees, NEVELL and CO, Italian 
Ecclestun-street, Belgravia. Establivicd 1828, 


5 


Warehousemen, 5, 


WIELDS’ CELESRATED 
NITED SHLVICE BOAP TABLETS, 


4d, and 6d, each, sold by al Chandlers and Grocers through- 
out the kingdom ; but the public should ask fur Fields’, and see that 
the name ot J. U, and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tables. 
Wuaole ale aua tor Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lam- 
beth, London, S.; where aiso may be obtamed their Prize-Medal 
Paratiine Cancler. 


> y 

ANDLES—PRIZE MEDAL 

PARAFEINE. Adopted by ber Majesty’s Government for 

the Military Stations, J. C. and J. FLELU, the original Manufac- 

turers, and hoiders of the 1862 Prize Mesal, caution the public against 
any spurious imitations. ‘fnew labet is oa all Packets aod Boxes, 

Soli by au deaiers taroughout the kingdom. Wholesale aud for 


| exporussion at che Works, Upper Marsh, Lamoeth, London, S., where 


may be obtained their celevrated Unive t Servics Soap Tablets. 


also 
| BRCKIZ2’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Clesner snd Cheaper than all uthera, 
Sold by Ciimen, rovers, Lropinengera, &ec, 
Reckitt and Son, Wondon Bridge, W.C,, and Hull, 


O SWHEG@O PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddings, Quetards, Blancmaage, &c. 
Maoufactured and Putected by T. KiNGS#URD and SON, ot 
Oawego, State of New York, 

it is the Original Preparation from the Farina of 
estuoltahed }R44, commonds the highest price frou the Trade, = 
offers the best value Wo the Consumer, 

It is « quarter etroczer than any of the imitations, has a finer 
gtuin, snd is wore delicace. 

‘The Oswero has che navural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 
produced by arisiicial pocess. 

Agenusa—Keun, Robinson, Bellville, and Co., London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


‘ackets 8d. 
¥or Puddings, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
proferabie Ww the best Arrowroot. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R,H, THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded tne Prize Medal. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFEKS. 
immediately relieve the most violent fit of Coughing, 
‘Toey have @ plessart taste. 
At lx. 1jd. per box, by a.1 Drugyists. 


Ns NOVELTY OF THE SEASON, 
GE 


NUI(NE CHINESE SOAP, 6s, per Box of 12, 
NAFOLEON PRIC#, 158, New Bond-strect, 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, Xe, 
A TONIC.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Projession recom- 
meud tbat vasuaoie stimulant, WATERSS QUININE WLNE. 
Manu!acuured only by Kohert Waters, 2. Marcin’s- lane, Cannon- 
strest, London, EC. solid by Grocers, italian Warehousemen, and 
others, at 30s. 4 dozen, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
NVALIDS,—After many years of persevering 
and patient inve- tigation ef disease im military and civil 
practice, Dr. J. COLLLs BROWNE, M.H.C.8,L., lave Army Medical 
Stait, discov-red a new and uoknown remeay, which he named 
CHLORUDYAE, and cor fided te receipt for ite inanufacture :olely 
to J. ‘it. Laveuport, No. 33, Great hussell-street, Bloomsbury, 
Lond ‘This incomparable medicice is known to be tie best 
curative aad preventive remedy for Consumpticn, Coughs, Colds, 
A-tuina, Bronchitis, Kbeumatis.a, Colic, Spasms, &o, ever oifered 
worure, Asheol of medical tessimeonials with each cottice, Beware 
of »purious, Tue only genuine bews the words ‘Dr. J, Cullis 
Browne's Cblorocyne” ou the Government stamp. Sold in botties 
a. ds, Od. aud ds, Gd. Semt free on receipt of stampa 


"i r : 2 : Te 
AYEH’S WORSDELL'S PILLS, the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. —These Pills ara a purely vegotabie 
preyaration, 4ua tay be lakeu at avy time by esther sex without 
tear or aa. ger. They act upon the bowels mildly yet eifectually ; 
aud, by their fine wouli3, aromatic, and aperisut properties, they 
remove all oypres-ivs necumulstions, regul.ts the secretions of the 
liver aud bowels, steengthen the stomach, and purity the bioud, 
sold by all Chemists and ovher dealers in Patent Mecicames at 
la, 14d, 2s. Od, and 46, 6d, 


(SOuNS wud BUNIONS—A Gentleman 


any years wrmented with Corns will be happy to afford 
ouue: which be obtained their entire removal 
iu a short period, withous pala or avy kind of inconvenience, 
Vorwara a/dres® on @ stamped envelopes to W. GUODALL, Esy., 
Kprow, durcny. 


AGE WOODCOOK’S WIND PILL 
Thee Pills bave no w ubtained @ world-wite rep: a ae 
x wei resuedy for Wind in the Stomach, Iudigestion, 
siliour dos, d otaer kindred cumpiainia, Of all Veigers, a 
je gd ord 2a Sd; oF free by post for ld or 33 ewmpe, trom Page 
DL. Woodcock, Chemint, Lincoln, 


PRLNN#FURY'’s FLUID MAGNASIA is an 
extleat.emedy for Acidity of the stomach, Heart) acs. 

hissuaele, ous, aud lndigestion, sud a4 mud aperent for delicate 

oonstijuious, 172, New Sond-sirvet, Loudon ; aud all Chemist, 


K 23's GENUINE MUSTABD, 


ona Kade Sei tad et aan 
- . 
First Manufactured idee. 


Sold by the Trade from the Cass, and in | ib and 41b Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 
Garlick-bill, Cannon-street, 
D* i 
(Knight of the Order of of Belgium) 
OR Ns oe 
LORE Cua) it je eu B48 t 
wod mst effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHEONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHeUMATISM, GHEE. L DeBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SHIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTISG, AND ALL 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
is incomparably suyericr to every other kind, 


SELECT MFDICAL OPINIONS, 
Sir JOsbPH OLLIFFE, M.D, F.R.CP.L, 
Phyrician to the British Embassy at &o. 

‘*T have frequentiy prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Lignt brown Cod. 
liver Oil, and 1 lave every reason to be eatistied with its beneficial 
and salutary effects.” rRos. 

1don, 


DE JON@G@HS 


EDWIN CANTON, Bq, 
President of the Medial Society of London, &e, 
“* For several years pass I have beea in the habit of 
Dr. de Jongh's Lignt-brown Cod-liver Oil, and find it to be 
more efficacious thau other varieties of the same medicine which I 
have as, em ylvyed wita « view vo test their relative superiority.” 


Dr. pe Jonon's Ligut-prowyN Cop-Liver O11 is sold only in 
IMPERIAL boli-pinte, do. od; plots, 43. 9d,; quarts,9..; cay and 
lnbolted with his stamp and sigasture, WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by respectable Chemists and Diuggists, 

SOLE CONSIONKES, 
ANSAR, HARYORD, ana CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


i EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
AY WHAT DISHASES ARE MORE FATAL in their con- 
sequences thau neglected Coughs and Colds? ‘The first aud best 
remedy is Keating * Gouxl Lovenges, Seld in Boxes is, 14d., and 
Lins, 2 id, each, by Tuomas Keating, 79, St, Paul's churchyard. 


(oO. 5.88 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 


ta 


Meticine now in use among sil claxses of socie*y for Indi- 
geotiog, silious, Liver, aad Stomach Complaints only 
by James Cockle, ls, New Ormona-street, and sold by ali Medising 


SUA, 1 DOLLS, WY lity Lhe, Bie Sth My Och, and Lig 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


On F day, th the 26th inst., One Shilling (No, 51), the 


ORNHI L L 
for MARCH 
ith an Tiustration by Frederick Walker, 
steel, from a 


anda Portrait of the 
late Mr. Thackeray, engraved en a drawin 
Laurence. 


gs by Samuel 


Contents : 
Denis Duval. (With an Illustration, and a Portrait of the Author.) 
Chay L—The Tree, 
Ii.—The House of Saverne. . 
ILL—The ae 


The Small House at Allington. . 
Cater LV.—Not very fie fie after all. 
LVI— Showing bow Mr. Crosbie became again a 


LVII.—Lilian Ian Dale va vanquishes her mother. 
and Civili-ation. 
mshion of Furaiture. 


heaped a is Histe Ae tee oa he be Baked.) 
Ma: oe ail’s ota 

2 xUuL— Tuabeth's Letter. 

Pier xt —The Parable of the Sword. 

XV.—Old Hopes and New, 

SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


In Weekly ‘Numbers, | 1d.; Monthly Parts, 6d., 
pains ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


THE heey OF WAKEFIELD in a few days. 
Waxrp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Ready, price 1d., Nos. 1 to 8; Parts | and 2, 6d.; per post, 8d., 


Dyers BOY and GIBL will be Charmed 
with DALZIELS' nl ie ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
Bead Dalziels’ ** Arabian Nights. Rich in fun, wonderful 
rentare, marvellous in interest, with splendid pictures, 14d. 
Weakly: Ponanly, 
; WaRD and Lock, 158, Fleet-streat. 


M Y FLEMING, 
The New More in the Weft ied HERALD, bv the Author 
¢., Comm on WEDNESDAY NEXT in 

London : B BLaxe, 431, Strand, 


Now ready, price Ia, by post 13 stamps, 


BR. YEARSLEY'S WORKS ON THE EAR, 
1, On Throat Deafness, 2. On the! Artificial Tympanum. 
3. On a New Method of Treating Discharges frem the Ear. These 
pamphlets are reprinted from the Author's larger work, ** Deafness 
Practically Ilustrated ” (Sixth Edition), price 6». 
Cau RCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE LOST.” 
Jost ready, and to be had at al! the Libraries, in 2 vols. feap, cloth, 


price !12s., 
I INNET’S TRIAL, A Tele, By 8, M, 
Author of ‘* Twice Lost,” &e, 
Virtve Brorueks and Oo,, 1, Amen-corner. 


ALF PRICE, roan Music sent post-free at 
FosTer and Krie, ‘e bg ened Regent-street, W. 


£ HUNDRED and SIXTY-EIGHT really 


veom table, oniy introduced to ensure plenty 
and Fag be Aidrews, JOHN JERRARD, ie Fleet-street, 
NB. The size of each print is 74 by 54 inches, 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED 


SCRAPS, printed in Oii Colours, something in the style ra 
Baxter's celebrated pictures, are now sent post-free for 2s. | 
stamps. sul ere as foliow :—Going to Church, the eeiee 
Stile, Rustic Hospitality, the Morni: ‘alk, Orphans at their 
Mother's Grave, Bel '# Vision, ture, the Rainbow, 
the Father's "i . Grace before Meat, Family 
Devotion, the Home, Baby’s time, the Firet Parting, the 
Lord’s Prayer ; ing, Summer, Autumn, Winter ; Morning on 
the the Fisherman’s Return, &c, ; al her ing ono 
ot cheapest Serapboots ever submitted to the public 


the seta for 
Address, JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London ; where the sets 
may be inspected, 


RMS and CRESTS found Free of Charge. 
“Sent Name and County.” Plain ot with arate 


nay 4 coigns 
edding Cards, Specimens free, on application 
M4 N BROTHERS, the Heraldie ep at 42, Poultry, Cheapside, 


London, BC, Engravers to her x Majesty’ 's Government, 
UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY, 
contain: 50 + antag paperiing Row mons , 1000 plored 
Pens, Holder, yr 
on note paper. dig reaairod S40 SAUNDERS, uae! ai, 
\way-strest, 


F 


Oxtord-ercect 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILL 
TO THE 


mercial world, and the public generally that, 
tae pany mwas 
Pens, he troduced a new series 

which for EXCELLENCE CF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
ee must enaure universal 

Bach bears the ofthe name as a tee 
and thes are oe goes enth, wi Ileal 
oataide, and the facsimile of 

At the request of numerous persons pecocns engeaed in ts 3. G. 
Intreduced his aly epics i ey elng a PUBLIC Pane, 
which are especially their of different 
of flexibil and with ma, poin: tor 
pa may Ths writing taught in schools, nig 


AMES FOR “LITTLE RED RIDING- 
HOOD."- Handsome Maple and Gilt Frames 2 in. wide, glass 


se 
MAGAZINE 


Now ready, an Immense Collection of 


SPRING DRESSES, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 


CHRISTMAS. AND NEW- YEAR! S GIFTS, 
R AND WILSON’: 


EW SERIE NEDA L 


Snbrsclitabie for prose and approchin sauod oy aaa [0 -SUICH,,, SEWING - MACHINES, 
Patterns free Peter regio from 108 bo 108. Oxtord-atzect, W. 139, Regent-street, London, 


WHEELER AND WILSON'’S 
OCK - STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 
Prize Medal, Iaternational Exhibition, London, 1962. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


| Wek -STITCH, SEWING - MACHINES, 
id Medal, Pari Paris, 1861. 


NEW CHENG SILKS, at 2} guiness, 
aoe ROBINSON calls the speial attention of ladies to 
new purchase of pretty, cheerful Chénés and self-coloured 
Satin Bars, ali at the above price the Fall Dress of 14 
Patterns free.—P. Robinson, 103 to 108, Ox! 


6. 


HECKS ,AuD PLAIDS, at £1 78, 6d. 


Plain Qorded Silks, ne. loura, £2 15s. 6a. 14 yards, 
@ in rich Fancy Silks, 44 guineas, 
Patterns free.—P. j-atreet, W. 


BINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord: 
0 500 YARDS COLOUBED GLAOE SILES, 


narrow widths, all at ls, 44d. per yard, extraordinarily 
cheap. Colours—Violet, Drab, Green. ac. Patterns sent 
post-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, Sc. Paal's-churehy ard. 


ras 0 


oe 


100. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’ 
OOK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, 
Awarded Prize Medal at the American Institute, 1863, 
WHEELER AND WILSON'S 


OOK - 8TITCH SEWING - MACHINES, 
Prizes ot all the Faire in U.S., America. 


WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
| ae -STITCH SEWING- MACHINES, 


YAEDS NEW SILKS for the 
aa ik eT 
HOLSON'S, 's, 30 and 52, St. Ons ebuceliynad, 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
pill the New Coloured Silks figured, trom 


Medals and Rewards at all the Showsin England. 
WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
OCK - STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 


combine every recent improvement. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


pire tre Silke NIOHOLSON'S. 60 to 98, Bt. Paul or -STITCH SEWING- MACHINES 
are simple in construction, © 
Y L in «EN, ~~ WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


Lo - STITCH SEWING. MACHINES 
are easy in management. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


[= -STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
Noiselona in action, 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK - STITCH SEWING- MACHINES 
cannot get out of order. 


WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
OCK - STITCH SEWING- MACHINES 


make 500 so 1000 stitches per minute, 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


Le STILCH SEWING- MACHINES 
will stitch perfectly. 


WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, 


in working, will turn and hem, 
WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
I Pees -STITCH SEWING -MAOHINES 


fell rapidly. 
WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
= - STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 


tuck evenly, 
WHEELER AND WILSON'S 


NDER LINEN FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, a 
home-made 


end | ess than present bare cont of materials, &e., 
at ADLEY and 00. Manufacturers, 69, 70, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 
MOHAIRS, SILKS. kc. ke., at half the original cost 


BAKER and cus, 1, Regent-street. 


ILKS,— PATTERNS 
Checks, 


FREE. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON. 9, Ludgate-bit 
K SickebsookER LINSEYS. 


Patterns free. 
French Poplins and Merinoa, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


OF ss. LOA KS, 


White rand F end Fabrics. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


EWELL and CO,’S BALL and EVENING 


KD pones—a beautiful swortment of ‘Tarlatan, Tulle, Guse-de Lo -STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 
at 12s, 9d. each. mane ; gather quickly, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-strest, Soho, W. WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
OIRES ANTIQUES,—SEWELL OOK - STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 
4. largest Chang { Spitalfields Moire nal pos L embroider extintientiy. 
a, Bin, ll the New Colour a 44 guineas the WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
Frith-atrest, and Old Complouretret, Soho, W. OOK-SsTITCH SEWING - MACHINES 


quilt without marking. 


FRANGIPANNI. - 


ME&curio F 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


Morning brouka in golden rplendeur, [0CE-S8t1ToH SEWING - MACHINES 
Taviniy, coen she bexeies will stitch the finest awoslin, ; 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
iin ceapane tenia OOK. STITCH | SEWING - MACHINES 
will sew thickest 


‘The kisses ot a thousand flowers 
Stolen from them while asleep. 


On the vessel’s deck the sailors WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


Gone npon the frasifal slopes ; OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES 
To thelr elifah drenma and? ___Work superior to all hand-sewing, 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES 
stich alike on both sides of the fabric. 


“* Ses yon island,” cries the first one, 
we it ara briog Pe wealth untold ; 
‘e will spoil it of its treasures, 
We will rob it of its gold. 


“ We will toil and ale slaveno looger, longer, WHEELER AND WILSON'S 

For we'll lead the life of P1 OCK - STITCH EWING - CHINES 
eee it cae BEE genre 

rs Ly ttl pen mpebonty chew, laughing, WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

1 will make # nest of comé OCK-STITCH SEWING- MACHINES, 

— - 9 acquired. — 

“Bane, a ie thar treats rng : ” WHEELER and WILSON'S 

as a hear precios Jwala OCK-STITCH SEWING - MACHINES 

make strong work for all. 

Young Mercutio to Frangipennt = = 
Joina ma not in thee thave woridly dreams ; WHEBLER and WILSON'S 
O’er his shoughtfal forehead gleams, OCK-S8TITCH SEWING - MACHINES, 
“What is gold?” he cries, with _Patronised by Royalty, 


**Can it buy you joy or health 
Will ye never cease to barter 
Pesce and hseppiness for wealth ? 
“ Look again -this lovely island 
‘Seems with riches nobler yet, 
= the glittering yellow metal 


WHEELER AND WILSON'S 


OCK-STITCH SEWING -MACHINES 
is appreciated by the nobility. 
“WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


—Eugene Rimmel, 96, Strang, and mM, Cornbill, London, 


Phe OP ig Se Fe : scapes a dela a OCK-STITCH SEWING -MACHINES 

ern, 00. Ei De Braryian, and 4, 8 Martin's “antic Sani ane Ade wendeieg. 
0 LADIES.—W. TENT and CO, thove western cliinee unfold WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
call their attention te « New PATENT CURTAIN. con “Bee thom ide arene [oox-800 STITCH feo ES 

fnoe, eee ee What el i gold of Orne " ‘WHEELER AND WILSON'S 
$$ es o ? 

Saale ee amoirnas “ Behold sent, thowe lovely flowers, OOK - Oni ee - MACHINES, 
os HELLPOPS, 7, Plocedl ‘from Gocir chaitons ouspouns nena WHEEWRR AND WILSONS 
NDINA or WAVED See 8, “Qh! could I but etch thet fragrance, OCK - STITCH SEWING- MACHINES, 

184. 64., 31e.. and 25a. 6d, Than that those swest-scented flowers Prospectuses post-free, tcc ncaa 
zg PHILPOTT, 37, Phooadilly. Should be coupled with my name.” WHEELER AND WILSON'S 

GEMMA ot JE WELLED JUPON,|, tose is tn nome. amily testing” the ptzonymio of ocr. —, jenna , MACHINES, 

aS ids, sot ah om raat eed as gpl nae at the iversally 
used fos certain office, which an ancestor, filled in the Chureh— WHEELER AND WILSON'S 

GHIRTS FORD'S BUREKA SHIRTS are] nin tinea aly cores Setteteeta | La enasueemteee  ee 

i for their superior St and quality. Six for 30: YeFY | Vrangipann puddings, Which good Kouserares Know ate made with a wt: 

eo . Ford and Go., 98, Poultry, BC, the broken bread. One Mercucio Frangipanni, who lived in 1493, WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

wars famous botanist and trwvalier, as being one of the OCK -8TITCH SEWING- MACHINES, 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. Forge ae apa Kalas ihe West Indie Ialande, Used by all good tailors. : 
se HE ON LY Ps PR biz SE crt E DAL | eicameling flowers” Oriavdingt them oust be darived fooms WHEELER AND WILS)N'S 
ew ae ym A ha 
‘Srardel to A: BA SALOMON Wh FuONS, Wholesale Ban Yih caver aod rom thls past’ wil ihe, bees bien es | POOR” STITCH, SEWING; MACHINES. 
fence hh ow fyi bite Sans eee 
FL OPP ELS, SANorLnorn | emmy eee merece v oon oniGp sue MAC 
where. roan xfone, be seminet imitations, used in the manuf CHINES, 
so wht iS S87" Nine eet, | Enchant se i a er a os 
aioe ats mod Capa, 
HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. IMMEL'’S RB W Secew Bounets, 
T TSHad ea FPMERLS BOSE WARE CBACEBE, Sir, 
Li apy pe Goson-Bogene Rimmel, 96, Sticed, ana 90° Corel toa All ind of Millinery, 
Dresse:, 


Received the ONLY ¥ Prise Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, 1563. 
"The Jury of Claas 30 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 


ref 2014, cay -— 
The Sommier, Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 


moderate in price.” 

« A combination as simple as it is ingenious,” 

a 2 ed we healthy ite comfortable” 

To be obts nined « rant resper table Upholsterers and Bedding 
Warehouse the Manviacturers, Wm, Smee and 
Sons, Finabury, Le ude iy Re. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, — Thig | *4ever dexription of work which can be done by band sewing. | 


elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its LS! 

unparalleled success io oting the growth, improving, tet | Laan ay ged 

beautifying the Human Hair. Its invaluable properties have ob- 

tained the patronage of Royalty and the poegre gts throughout | OCK - STITCH SEWING bd MACHINES 

Burvpe, and its introduction into the nursery of Royalty. Price , Instruction-rooms, 

Bs. Gd, 74,, 108, 6d, ( cewvel to four small), and 214. per bottle, Sold by Offices, ‘Saleroom 

Chemists nnd ferunery, *.* Ask for “ Rowlends’ Macassar Oil.” 139, Regent-strest, London. 
a, . 5 


FEB. 20, 1864 


E. NT, CHRON Sap ttng WATCH, and 
oF WALES. K MA TE tha RMPENOR OF Rosete, PRINCE 
Maker of Ses for the Houses of { Farllament. 

SILVE! 


Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 


Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators 
Turret, Church, and Bracket ( Clocks of every description. ; 


E. DENT and Co., 61, Strand, nd, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank 
at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, EO. me alag at the Turret Clock 
and Marine pene Navteny Somerset W: —— hoe 


UTLERY, warranted,—The most varied 


Sol ben aale of WILLIAM St &'BURTON', sp poe to Hh 
ranted, is on at at that 

of the largeness of the sales, = 

Ivory Handles, ag rg = 

Dozen. | Dozen, 7 

2 a) a a ere 

| sy handles oo 12 6] 10 0 43 

‘inch fine ivory handies . . 15 Of ll 6 43 

Sine irony Salence Sandiea oe 18 0] @ 49 

4-inch fine handles .. os 2460) 18 90 72) 

4-inch finest ivory handles . 33°0/ % 0; llo 

Ditto, with silver ferules .. ~ . 40 6) 33 0] 12 6 

Ditto, silver ferules .. 3 0] 43 0) 17 6 

Nickel electro-aitver handles, ony 2 0] 19 0 76 

silver handles, of any pattern — .. | 64 0] & O| 21 0 

Rosie snd Hoes Handies—Kaives gud 

‘orks per Dozen, ed) ad 8. d. 

White bone handles ~ lio 8 6 26 

Ditto, balance handles - 21 0; We 46 

Black horn-rimmed shoulders - o 17 Oo}; 40 40 


Ditto, very strong, riveted handles 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 


FUBM A e Te TBomMONS ES by appointment to HRA. 
‘ales, sends a CAT. UE gratis and 


wrooms, at 39, Oxford-atreet, W. ; 1 
Nemman-erest 4, 5, ana 6 Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 


' E 
ge nag ts WATOH 8, adapted od for every 
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‘TED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
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if 
Ye 


ly 


een? 
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ee 


Ce et rd 


Soesecasece 
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eocoecoecon 


eo A ARAM 
woocoomaccF 


as at 
QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY WO. 
OBSERVES THE ADDRESS, 


LAMPS are the best, 


ARDNEB®S’ 
Moderator 


2 
Zz 


EW 
PORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Government of New ar eta 


ments of Auckiand, Cant oarbans 
CAPITAL, £800,000. RESERVE FUND, £00 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 
Auckland Blenheim ‘Ocmera, 
New Plymouth Lyttelton 
Ne Akaroa 


£05,000, 


‘akatipa 
Walling Christchurch = Weitahuna 
Wanganui Kaiapoi tan Kingston 
N Manuherikis DUTT 
Picton Dunedin 
nt Bank rane Draughts on any of the store-mamet meow io 
Ww transacta every of Banking nese 
with that Colony, on tome wala be learnea on appli- 
arn at the London Offics, F, LARKWORTRY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City, Managing Direstor 


ASHING-MACHINE.—The moat practical 
eis Lahey combined with Indiarubber Wringing-Machine, 


Catalogue tree by post. 
THOMAS BRADFORD, €3, Fiest-street. 
HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 


ford-street., 


eee 
Within.— 


Psioegen: 7 
MOORE and 
rare 


are of 
roomy 
of tone 


PIANOFORTES LENT ON HIKI.— 


Carriage-free, Option of Purchase, convenieat terms, an: 
Perse -PRACHEY Maker 73, Biabopegute-strext ‘thin RO od 
J yee pee nl SOFAS, Fone COUCHES, 

on! 7, mate any , 02 Spproval, at ‘I 
FR aa a Sc a 


INING-TABLES,-HOWARD and SONS’ 
rs pane TABLES, pe toa and Metal Frames, requiriog 
Ulustrated | Catalogues on application. — 


London : by Setaped oad Putas at the Offics, 3, Catherine-street, in 
the P St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlear, by 

v Catherine-strest, Strand, aforesaid Sa TURDA 

Thott Fox, Ga v 


